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Cducational News and Editorial Comment 


HERE AND THERE AMONG THE HIGH SCHOOLS 


Schools represented in the innovations reported in this issue are 
located in the East, the Far West, the Midwest, and the South. The 
items relate to the curriculum, the extra-curriculum, the schedule, 
and public relations. 

Another new course in science for senior high school grades.—There 
is increasing evidence of dissatisfaction with the courses in science 
at the senior high school level. One type of evidence is the organiza- 
tion of radically new courses. Three such courses have been referred 
to under this feature of “Here and There among the High Schools”’ 
within our last five issues. Information concerning a fourth new 
course at this level, one in physical science, has lately been supplied 
by William B. Brown, acting director of the Secondary Curriculum 
Section of the Los Angeles school system. The course has been in 
process of production for two years at the level of Grades XI and 
XII in about ten of the high schools of the city, and it is felt that a 
significant development is under way. The aim is to have a real 
problem-solving, creative type of advanced physical science meeting 
the everyday needs of boys and girls in Los Angeles, particularly of 
those not ready for, or desirous of, specializing in college-preparatory 
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courses. The titles of the “suggested units of work” reflect a 
radical departure from the traditional organization of physical sci- 
ence in the high school. These titles are: “Water Purification,” 
“Petroleum Industry,” “Electroplating and FElectroforming,”’ 
“Chemical Sources of Electricity,” “Modern Methods of Com- 
munication,” “Conquering the Air,” “Artificial Refrigeration,” 
“The Evolution of Lubrication,” “The Mystery of a Magnet,” 
“The Evolution of Textiles,” “Lighting the World,” “Paints,” 
“Photography,” and “The Rubber Industry.” 

A new course in mathematics and another half-time co-operative 
plan.—The Rockford (Illinois) Senior High School, of which James 
E. Blue is principal, introduced at the opening of the school year a 
two-semester course in mathematics for pupils who do not elect the 
two-year course in elementary algebra and plane geometry in this 
department. The new course provides for the pupils experiences in 
solving mathematical problems of everyday life; stresses the social 
and economic implications of these experiences; prepares for further 
training in the fields of commerce, science, and industrial arts; and 
seeks to improve and maintain fundamental skills. The course as 
outlined will include understanding and use of direct measurements; 
construction and interpretation of graphs; use of formulas; finding 
inaccessible lengths through scale drawing, trigonometric functions, 
and similar figures; personal, home, and community problems as 
found in family budgets, instalment buying, insurance, and taxa- 
tion; banking; and savings and investments. 

The same high school has this year been added to the increasing 
list which are operating half-time co-operative plans of occupa- 
tional training. Under this plan a boy may complete his Senior year 
in the high school and pursue one year of postgraduate study while 
earning half-time apprentice wages and learning a basic trade. In 
the high school the apprentice is given instruction in a special tech- 
nical curriculum, which not only serves as an advantageous basis 
for later study of engineering but at the same time helps him to a 
clearer understanding of the trade and the industry in which he is 
apprenticed. Boys are apprenticed in pairs, one member of each pair 
attending school during two weeks while his alternate is at work. 
Principal Blue reports that fifty-two boys are enrolled in the plan. 
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Modern offerings in a university high school.—A circular descriptive 
of the University High School of the University of Kentucky, of 
which J. D. Williams is director, lists several new courses illustrative 
of the modern trend. The offering of the school includes a one- 
semester course in international problems; a course in “home prob- 
lems” for boys and girls in the last two high-school grades, enabling 
them to become better adjusted individuals, more intelligent con- 
sumers, and more responsible citizens; a one-semester course in 
journalism open to pupils in the last three grades, acceptable as a 
course in English in Grades XI and XII; a one-semester course in 
corrective English for pupils who reach the third high-school year 
without having attained a satisfactory standard of expressional 
ability; a course in speech; a two-semester course in dramatics; and 
a two-semester course in the theory of music. This high school in its 
physical-education program stresses sports useful in later life and 
maintains a social program within the school “complete in itself,” 
one feature of which is the provision of free lessons in dancing for 
pupils who do not know how to dance. 

An assembly program emerging from classroom work.—In the 
Jefferson Junior High School of Meriden, Connecticut, of which 
H. J. Gwyn is principal, all assembly programs are developed out of 
classroom activities. Adelina Patti Fulton, director of assemblies as 
well as of the department of music, says that, “instead of having an 
assembly simply for the sake of having one to commemorate holi- 
days or because it is the duty of each teacher to prepare one,”’ this 
school builds its assemblies on the activity programs in Grades VII 
and VIII and the special-subject classes in Grade IX. Miss Fulton 
cites two examples. A unit in Grade VIII involved the study of 
China. After the unit was organized and the research on it under 
way, the director of assemblies working with the classroom teachers 
built up an assembly program called “An American Tourist in 
China,” which, when completed, embraced all phases of the study 
of China. A class in English in Grade IX was studying the short 
story, and out of this study the class assembled a radio script 
of the story best suited to radio production and will itself present 
dialogue, sound, and announcer as its contribution to the assembly 
schedule. 
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Special arrangement of the schedule for failing pupils.—H. V. 
Kepner, principal of West High School in Denver, has reported a 
novel arrangement of the daily schedule aimed to reduce the large 
proportion of failing pupils in Grades [IX and X. He explains that 
the largest junior high school contributing to his enrolment is so 
overcrowded that West High School has had to accommodate the 
pupils of Grade [IX—an adjustment which has virtually made of it 
a four-year high school. The largest proportion of failures has been 
in this grade and the next largest in Grade X. The schedule has 
been so arranged that practically all pupils in these two grades have 
their classes during the first six periods of the day. At the seventh 
period a number of classes have been organized that Principal 
Kepner believes might be called “tutoring classes.” As soon as a 
teacher finds a pupil in one of these two grades who is not doing 
passing work, he assigns the child to one of these seventh-period 
classes. Unsatisfactory work may be caused by late registration, 
absence for illness, lack of interest, or lack of ability. The pupil is 
continued in the regular class but must also attend the special class 
until the special teacher reports to the regular teacher that he has 
made up the back work and should receive a passing mark. Every 
pupil who receives a mark of failure on the cards sent home at the 
end of each six-week period is automatically placed in the special 
classes. Under the plan some pupils have remained in the special 
classes throughout the school year. 

Principal Kepner indicates satisfaction with the plan. Before it 
was introduced, the percentage of failures was ten to fifteen. Follow- 
ing adoption of the plan the percentage dropped to six, which in- 
cludes pupils of low ability. For this low-ability group special classes 
with work fitted to the pupils’ needs have been organized. 

Items in a program of public relations.—Philip B. White, director 
of school publicity of the Garfield Heights City Schools, Cleveland, 
Ohio, submits materials illustrative of his public-relations program 
as it relates to the Garfield Heights High School. These items in- 
clude copies of letters to parents of boys and girls just entering the 
high school, letters over the signature of Miss Mary H. Kerr, princi- 
pal. These letters emphasize the necessity of regular attendance for 
successful work, the need of study at home because of overcrowded 
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conditions in the school, and the requirement of courtesy and 
politeness “at all times and places.” The administration has also 
distributed monthly a modest publication called School Chats, which 
appears to be undergoing improvement with each succeeding issue. 
Among matters pertaining to the high school dealt with in these 
Chats are home study, the guidance program, and the program of 
studies. With the materials already mentioned was received a copy 
of the Teacher Manual for the high school, which acquaints new 
teachers, and reacquaints old teachers, with matters of policy and 
routine. 
A STRATEGIC Pornt oF ATTACK 

Professor Francis T. Spaulding, of Harvard University, in charge 
of the secondary-school division of the Regents School Inquiry in 
New York State, is quoted by the New York Sun as being of the 
opinion that the peak of the trend of staying in school has passed 
and that pupils are again beginning to leave before graduation from 
the high school. “Dr. Spaulding emphasized that it is too early to 
make a definite estimate, but added that ‘it would be my guess’ that 
the peak of staying in school ‘came last year or the year before’ and 
has already passed.” In his statement Spaulding indicated that “the 
situation varies in different cities” and pointed out that with the re- 
turn of better times more jobs are available for adolescents who 
otherwise would be forced to remain in high schools. 

At the time of making the statement, according to the Sun, 
Spaulding announced that the second phase of the inquiry into 
secondary education in New York was being opened with the send- 
ing-out of an eighteen-question form to the principals of all high 
schools, a form which “deals with the identity of the leaving stu- 
dents, their accomplishments in school, their individual fundamental 
problems, including their financial, economic, and social back- 
grounds, and the viewpoint of their principals as to whether the stu- 
dents, at the time of leaving school, were good citizens and were able 
to care for themselves in the outside world.” 

An intensive study of youth leaving school or out of school in 
the respects mentioned should afford, just now, a better basis of 
guidance in marking out new policies and practices for the secondary 
schools than any other investigation of the school population. At- 
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tention has for too long been directed to pupils who complete the 
program. We shall hope to put our readers in touch with outcomes 
of this strategic inquiry when they appear. 


HELPS IN VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


Among publications helpful in guidance, particularly in its dis- 
tributive aspect, at hand at this writing are two deserving special 
mention. One is a brochure by L. E. Blauch, executive secretary of 
the American Association of Dental Schools’ Survey Committee, 
which is reprinted from the Bulletin of the Chicago Dental Society. 
The brochure is called Dentistry as a Career and contains what will 
impress the critical reader as an exemplary treatment of the pro- 
fession from the standpoint of the prospective entrant. Some cap- 
tions will suggest the nature of the content: ‘The Demand for 
Dentistry,” “The Number of Dentists,” “Women in Dentistry,” 
“Earnings in Dentistry,” “Qualities and Traits Needed in Dentists,” 
“Advantages and Disadvantages of Dentistry as a Career,” and 
“Cost of a Dental Education.” Copies of the reprint may be ob- 
tained for ten cents from the Chicago Dental Society, 40 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 

The second publication is the November issue of Occupations 
(“The Vocational Guidance Magazine”). This periodical grows in- 
creasingly useful for workers in guidance. The latest issue contains 
“A Five-Foot Shelf” on vocational guidance by Robert Hoppock, 
which presents a selected and annotated bibliography in the field. 
Wilbur I. Gooch describes the making of a census of occupations in 
Rhode Island that “gives great promise of providing the informa- 
tion necessary for a more intelligent distribution of human talent 
than now exists.” One wishes for an extension of the procedures to 
all the states in order that a better basis than now exists might be 
provided for vocational guidance in schools at all levels. Among 
other helpful contributions to the issue are articles by Edwin A. 
Lee on “The Shop Teacher as a Counselor,” by William Martin 
Proctor on “Shifts in Methods of Vocational Counseling,” and by 
Marion R. Trabue on a “Functional Classification of Occupations.” 
As usual, the issue contains also abstracts of the literature dealing 
with certain specific occupations. 
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CONTINUING THE “PHOTOGRAPHIC MAGAZINE 
OF MODERN PROBLEMS” 

The Society for Curriculum Study is continuing into its second 
year the publication of Building America, a magazine of pictorialized 
content for the social studies. The October issue, the first of the 
current school year, deals with “Our Constitution” and is on a par 
with, if not even better than, the high quality of the nine issues pub- 
lished during 1935-36. Remaining issues for 1936-37 will bear the 
titles “Safety,” “Clothing,” “Social Security,” “Steel,” ““We Con- 
sumers,” “Conservation,” and ‘“Movies”—titles foreshadowing a 
series dealing with problems no less important and timely than those 
dealt with last year. 

It has been previously urged in these pages that schools have long 
had need for seasonable and profusely illustrated materials of in- 
struction in the social studies. It is impossible to keep textbooks 
strictly up to date in this dynamic and changing field, and even the 
best of textbooks would have difficulty in achieving or justifying the 
extent of illustration essential adequately to objectify the content of 
the social studies for children’s minds. Supplementation of text- 
book content by some means of this sort is essential. 


James E. Mendenhall continues as editor and Paul E. Drost as 
co-ordinator of this series. Teachers and administrative and super- 
visory officers interested in use of the magazine should address 
Building America, 425 West 123d Street, New York City. 


A RapIo PROGRAM HELPFUL IN THE SOCIAL STUDIES 

“The World Today” is the title of a new series of educational 
radio programs planned as a continuance of “America’s Town Meet- 
ings of the Air,” adjudged last year one of the best of its type. 
Widespread interest in the program last year has prompted an- 
nouncement of the new series, which is again under joint sponsor- 
ship of the League for Political Education and the National Broad- 
casting Company. The program is scheduled for Thursday of each 
week at 9:30 P.M., eastern standard time. The programs for Decem- 
ber 3 and 10 will be concerned, respectively, with “Reciprocal 
Tariffs and Economic Recovery” and “The Problem of Social 
Security.” Among topics for later meetings are “Can Business 
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Absorb Our Unemployed?” “Should We Separate National Party 
Politics from City Governments?” and “Should the Child Labor 
Amendment Be Adopted?” “Distinguished qualified authorities” 
will “freely express their views on the various sides of these timely, 
controversial topics.” As before, George V. Denny, Jr., will serve 
as moderator. 

Many teachers of the social studies in schools and colleges have 
found “America’s Town Meetings of the Air” a stimulating aid to 
instruction. The programs are exemplary from the standpoint both 
of the free discussion vital to a democracy and the consideration 
of diverse sides of controversial issues essential in the classrooms of a 
democracy. Use of the programs in instruction is facilitated by a 
series of pamphlets containing speeches and discussions. The 
pamphlets are published by the American Book Company on a non- 
commercial basis at ten cents a copy or $2.10 for the full series of 
twenty-one. 

THE SCHOOLS IN SPAIN 


Recent political turmoil in Spain arouses interest in educational 
conditions there, both as to general status and as influenced by re- 
forms during the period of the Republic. An article on the subject 
in the London Times Educational Supplement comes conveniently 
to hand, and we quote it in full. 

The government which eventually emerges from the present struggle in Spain 
will have to give serious consideration to the educational problem. Further re- 
form is clearly necessary in an educational system which leaves one-half of the 
total population illiterate. Conditions have been worse, and still are, in the 
country districts. Even in the Province of Madrid there is an almost total lack 
of primary schools. Most of the hamlets are so small and so scattered that it is 
in any case difficult to decide where the school should be situated. Primary- 
school attendance has long been compulsory, but as no free meals or transport 
are provided, the law has remained a dead letter. In order to obey it children 
in many districts would be obliged to walk six or seven miles in the morning, 
return home for the midday dinner which is the staple meal of the Spanish 
peasant, and walk back the same distance in the afternoon. It is easy to under- 
stand that such impossible conditions are never enforced. 

In the towns, where things could so easily have been better, it is only recently 
that serious improvements have been made. During the past school year there 
were still ten thousand to twelve thousand children in Madrid for whom the 
elementary schools had no accommodation. Barcelona today is proud of her 
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educational facilities, from the University downwards; yet under the monarchy 
her state primary schools had room for only two thousand children—and that 
in a city of well over a million inhabitants. Lack of buildings and of suitable 
equipment was not, unfortunately, the only defect. The quality of the teaching 
staffs was a matter of still graver concern. The delivery of teaching diplomas 
followed no standardized plan, and remuneration was almost unbelievably low. 
An elementary schoolmaster in country districts and small towns was given a 
house and an annual salary of from £50 to £75. Admittedly Spain is a land of 
frugal living, but this sum was totally inadequate for a married teacher. Small 
wonder that, constantly harassed by financial troubles, unable to travel, to 
buy books, or to associate with people of his supposed cultural level, the school- 
master counted little as an instrument of progress. 

It is to the credit of the Republic that one of its first acts was to tabulate the 
most urgent reforms and to set about raising the material status of the elemen- 
tary teacher. His salary was trebled and sometimes quadrupled, so that in the 
most favored districts it is now as high as £300 a year, which in Spain is a 
considerable income. This reform was not questioned by the 1933-36 govern- 
ment, although other projects in the original program were allowed to lapse. 
Three months before the present civil war broke out, the new minister of educa- 
tion, Don Marcelino Domingo, had promised to give permanent status to both 
primary and secondary teachers and to correct the abuses of which some of the 
university examining boards were accused. The teaching profession, already 
well paid, was to be made safe for the properly qualified man or woman. It was 
beginning to attract the most suitable type of student, and as a corollary was 
able to demand a higher standard of entry. 

Sr. Domingo’s program provided also for the opening of fifty-three hundred 
new elementary schools before the end of the current year, with the assurance 
that this was only a normal quota, which would be equaled or even surpassed in 
subsequent years. In secondary education all religious schools, of whatever 
order, were to be replaced by state schools by September, 1937. It is extremely 
doubtful whether, in the most favorable circumstances, these two points could 
have been completely realized. In present conditions the first seems very far 
from fulfilment and the second depends entirely on the outcome of the political 
struggle. 

It is instructive to turn from future plans to a consideration of the work that 
has already been done. What concrete results the Republic has to show are due 
less to government encouragement than to the devotion and foresight of indi- 
vidual teachers or, as in Barcelona, to the efforts of an enlightened municipal 
council. It is surprising, and not a little humiliating for an Englishman, to see 
how much has been accomplished by enterprising headmasters on very slender 
financial resources. One of the finest free primary schools in Madrid, and prob- 
ably in Europe, is the Grupo Escolar Cervantes, in the slum district of Cuarto 
Caminos. Here children from five and a half to twelve are growing up in a light 
and spacious building about a sunny courtyard. They come from the poorest 
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families, and scarcely any will go to a secondary school. They have therefore no 
examinations to pass and can be given an eclectic education up to the limit of 
the leaving age. They are taught in classes of twenty-five to thirty sitting round 
low tables with pots and flowers in the center. The classes are less classes than 
informal talks between teacher and taught. So they would learn at home if they 
were lucky enough to have good homes. This, indeed, is the principle that runs 
through the whole school, and it seems to be the dominant note in Spanish 
education today. It appears in the relations of teachers and pupils, in the ar- 
rangement of the school and its furniture, in meals and hobbies. Much time is 
devoted in the Grupo Escolar Cervantes to handwork of all kinds. The school 
has its own printing press. At one end of the pleasant sun-gallery stand half a 
dozen well-used typewriters. There is a choice of woodwork, metal-work, model- 
ing, drawing, bookbinding, embroidery. Technical skill, however, is not empha- 
sized. “We do not aim at perfect results,’’ the headmaster told me. ‘The essen- 
tial is that they should use their hands, move about freely, gain confidence 
among people and things. The last thing we try to give them is a professional 
training.”’ 

Of the 350 children in the school, 80 stay for the midday meal. A group of 
eight lay the tables, cut the bread, and bring in the food cooked in the school 
kitchen. When all is ready, the remaining children enter. The middle places at 
each small table are occupied by the “father’’ and the “mother’”’—an older boy 
and girl, who serve the meal and look after the smaller ones sitting with them. 
There is a thorough mingling of seniors and juniors as there would be in family 
life. 

The Grupo Escolar Cervantes extends its influence beyond its present pupils. 
It provides baths and a lending library for parents and ex-pupils. Besides the 
gratuitous midday meal, it had a free canteen, until the ministry’s grant which 
made this possible was temporarily withdrawn. Twice a week a “family eve- 
ning’’ for children, parents, and other relatives is held. .Music is played, films 
are shown, and talks are given. It may be said that this school is an excep- 
tion, and that it would not exist in any comparable form but for the vision and 
perseverance of Sr. Llorca, the headmaster. There are, however, other schools— 
the Grupo Escolar Menéndez Pidal, also in a very poor quarter, is one—which, 
though directed on different lines, are doing work of equal quality. 

Among secondary schools of varying standards the Instituto del Escorial can 
fairly be taken to represent the average. This school was established two and a 
half years ago in the old mill and grain-store of the Escorial Palace. It contains 
250 pupils, mostly boys, of whom 110 are boarders. Nominally, it replaces the 
old school of the Augustinian Fathers, which was housed in the palace itself. 
Actually, its pupils are drawn from a different class, most of them being sons of 
unlettered peasants and small farmers. Their scholastic attainments are not 
high; they seem, however, intensely interested in practical work, in science, and 
in games, and they are being brought into contact with a higher culture and a 
more harmonious way of living than they could have dreamed of five years 
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ago. They live in a spotlessly clean, though somewhat chilly, building, take their 
meals in a room which for lightness and grace is all that a school dining-room 
should be, have constructed a theater and arranged a woodwork shop, and con- 
tribute out of their own pocket money to the building-up of a library. Excur- 
sions, whether into the mountains or to places of historic and artistic interest, are 
part of the school life. There is no doubt that this is the type of secondary 
school which is destined to flourish in Spain. The fact that a third of the pupils 
are admitted free, while the full fees never exceed £45 a year for boarders, is 
not the least of its recommendations. 

The idea of a free university, though widely approved, is not yet a reality; 
but the fees paid by home-students are remarkably low, and others can live in 
the hostels, which are springing up on healthy and open sites on the outskirts of 
Madrid, at a rate which in this country would seem nominal. The Spanish uni- 
versity hostel is consciously modeled on the English college. It is likely to be the 
main development of the future. With its vast window space, students’ theater, 
and conveniently placed bathrooms, it has the immense advantage of meeting 
without adaptation the needs of the twentieth-century undergraduate. The uni- 
versity would seem to have gained rather than lost by deserting the lovely 
Renaissance courts of Salamanca and Alcala. 

From what has been written it will perhaps be apparent that Spanish educa- 
tion is experiencing a rebirth. The rate of progress must always depend on the 
attitude and resources of the government in office, but whether that progress is 
slow or rapid there can at least be no retrogression. The Spanish school and 
university are coming increasingly into the hands of educators of the highest 


type, men of culture and imagination who understand the needs of their coun- 
try’s youth and who are devoting all their talent to its service. 


A CurRRICULUM IN HOUSEHOLD SERVICE 


A brief item in a recent issue of the Chicago Tribune reports the 
establishment in the Muncie, Indiana, High School of a curriculum 
in household employment. 


Floyd I. McMurray, state superintendent of public instruction, today an- 
nounced a course in household employment is being started in Muncie High 
School to train girls for domestic service. He believed the idea would spread 
throughout the state and eventually to other states. 

“All the girls can’t be stenographers or marry movie actors,’’ McMurray 
said. “We believe this course will add dignity to household employment. In- 
structions will be given in how to buy groceries and how to take care of a home 
and children. Placement bureaus will be established to obtain employment for 
graduates.” 

McMurray said he saw such classes in operation in Sweden and that they are 
unusually successful. 
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Curriculums leading to employment in household service are not 
altogether the complete innovation implied in the report. They have 
not been among the most popular offerings with pupils, and guid- 
ance will be required to secure enrolments that justify maintaining 
them. Even more, if the curriculums are to be attractive, the propor- 
tion of homes which make household service a tolerable employment 
for girls trained for the work will need to be increased. Girls who are 
otherwise suitable prospects for such curriculums are well aware 
that, too often, to serve as maids, they must be household drudges. 


THE CONTROVERSY OVER THE IMPACT OF SCIENCE 
ON SOCIETY 


When President Roosevelt recently urged that technical schools 
develop in scientists and engineers of the future a sense of social 
responsibility, he began a controversy echoes of which we shail, from 
time to time, continue to hear. Perhaps the core of issues pro and 
con in this controversy is made sufficiently apparent, for purposes 
here, in the following quotations from pages of the New York Times, 
one of which draws on an open letter from President Karl T. Comp- 
ton of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology and the other of 
which is an editorial. The discussion is not presented here with the 
intention of prolonging the scrimmage of the late campaign, whether 
or not the controversy originated strictly as a part of that campaign. 
After all, the issue involved transcends in importance the limits of 
narrow partisanship, and it is on this account that space is taken for 
the quotations. Moreover, as may be inferred from the standpoint 
of the editorial, the issue is not one which relates merely to scientific 
training at the higher level but one which concerns also the develop- 
ment of appreciation of the method of science at any level, including 
the secondary. 

Following is the report of the open rejoinder by President Comp- 
ton. 

Dr. Karl T. Compton, president of the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, replying today to President Roosevelt’s recent appeal to train responsible 
engineers, expressed in an open letter to the President the apprehension of 
engineers and scientists that “the attention and money devoted to relief”’ might 


interfere with the support of science. 
Mr. Roosevelt had called upon educators to consider “‘whether the curricula 
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of engineering schools are so balanced as to give coming generations of engineers 
the vision and flexible technical capacity necessary to meet the full range of 
engineering responsibility.” 

Dr. Compton, in his reply, questioned why this “exhortation”? should be 
“directed specifically to engineers’’ in view of “increasing emphasis upon funda- 
mentals and increasing attention to the study of economics and the social sci- 
ences.”’ 

Then, terming “relief, emergency work, and regulation’’ only “palliative,’’ he 
added: 

“‘We engineers and scientists are disturbed lest the palliative measures be 
mistaken for the cure and lest the attention and money devoted to relief and 
regulation should interfere with simultaneous adequate attention and support 
to the basic contributions which our sciences can certainly make if given a 
chance.” 

Assuring the President that “my colleagues and I will deal with the situations 
which you have called to our attention,’ Dr. Compton said: 

“Reciprocally, we most respectfully urge you and your colleagues in the gov- 
ernment to put science to work more effectively for the national welfare, and to 
encourage its activities in all three of its principal settings—in government 
bureaus, in industry, and in educational institutions.” 

In his letter Dr. Compton said: 

“In response to your challenge to educators to give students the necessary 
‘vision and flexible technical capacity’ and to engineers to ‘co-operate in design- 
ing and accommodating mechanisms to absorb the shocks of the impact of sci- 
ence,’ I am sure you will be pleased to know that these are already matters to 
which progressive educators and engineers have been giving most earnest and 
constructive attention through their schools and professional organizations. 

“T cannot but wonder why your exhortation has been directed specifically 
toward engineers, for surely we would agree that similar breadth of knowledge 
and training is also urgently desirable among business leaders, economists, and 
politicians, as is also thorough training in fundamentals. 

“One significant fact is generally unrecognized by those who are chiefly im- 
pressed by the fact that science, through machine production, has displaced 
human labor. 

“Tt is that such machines are, by and large, products of a relatively old 
branch of science, mechanics, whereas the present-day activities in science are 
principally in electricity, chemistry, metallurgy, biology, and such newer 
branches as lead to new knowledge, new products, new industries, new employ- 
ment, and improved health and material welfare. 

“There are two basic methods of dealing with unemployment, bankruptcies, 
and other similar dislocations which you mention, one palliative and the other 
curative. Both may be needed. 

“The former includes relief, emergency work, and regulation and operates 
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immediately; the latter aims at creation of new employment, new wealth, and 
new values and is a longer-range program. It is primarily to the latter that 
engineers and scientists are devoting their major attention.”’ 

Then, voicing concern lest the “‘palliatives interfere with support of science,”’ 
he went on: 

“As illustrations of our cause for concern, and of the need for broader under- 
standing by political leaders as well as engineers, I would respectfully refer to 
four events. 

“1, The engineering and scientific organizations of the country combined to 
urge that a small portion of the public-works expenditures be devoted to re- 
search aimed at better designs and materials for public works for the future, in 
accordance with all enlightened industrial policy. 

“2, Your Science Advisory Board of prominent engineers and scientists 
recommended that attention be given to development of scientific knowledge 
on which can be built the new industries, so urgently desired by your adminis- 
tration to provide employment. 

“3, Various groups urged that the present efforts to aid the farmer be sup- 
plemented by a really adequate attempt to create new markets for farm products 
through discovery of new industrial uses for these products through research. 
None of these recommendations was acted upon. 

“4. Your letter to us calls attention of the public to the ‘dislocations’ pro- 
duced by science, and quite properly calls on us to try to cure them, but it does 
not indicate interest in the creative work and permanent values which engineers 
and scientists continue to regard as their chief contributions to social welfare.”’ 


The point of view of the editor of the Times commends itself as 
more comprehensive of the issues involved. 


When the President exhorts technical schools to imbue the future scientists 
and engineers whom they are training with a sense of the social responsibility 
imposed by creative technical work, he has the larger aspect of the “impact of 
science on society’ in mind. When Dr. Karl T. Compton replies that the ad- 
ministration has ignored the aid that constructive scientific research might have 
rendered in solving the problems of the depression, he has something else in 
mind. It is plain that the President is concerned with social fundamentals dis- 
cussed at the recent meeting of the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science by Sir Josiah Stamp and others. 

Suppose that science were given the free hand that Dr. Compton suggests, 
suppose that it could find new uses for farm products, suppose that the workless 
could find employment in new industries as startling in their economic influence 
as were those based upon photography, telephony, radio, and the automobile— 
would the impact of science on society be wholly absorbed? What the British 
resent apart from the reluctance of those in power to do just what Dr. Compton 
pleads for, are the abuse of science for destructive ends in peace and war, the 
unwillingness of democratic governments to adopt the scientific method in the 
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conduct of public affairs, the failure of the schools and universities to teach sci- 
ence as a cultural subject and hence to give a class of office-holders and political 
leaders a deeper understanding of our social and economic problems and the 
part that science can play in solving them. Social invention lags behind tech- 
nical invention. To this inertia most of our difficulties must be attributed. It 
is to the next generation that we must look for a more sensitive response to 
social needs. 

Dr. Compton is right in pointing out that technical-schools and societies are 
already devoting some attention to the social aspects of their activities and 
that business leaders, economists, and politicians should know as much about 
social fundamentals as engineers. Evidently the President should have ad- 
dressed himself to educators in general. In England it is recognized that science 
has given us not merely the material benefits that Dr. Compton dwells upon but 
a new scale of social values and new political possibilities of which students are 
not aware. 

Our democracy is a political conception of the eighteenth century. Science 
and engineering as we know them flowered after the French Revolution. Are 
machines and mass production incompatible with the democratic way of life? 
Those who believe in that way hold not. But a new social point of view is de- 
manded. This is a problem in education. Since the heads of technical schools 
are educators, they can hardly object if the President wishes them to ponder 
whether they are preparing their students for a world which will ask them to 
design “accommodating” mechanisms to absorb the shocks of “the impact of 
science.” 

CHANGES IN EDITORSHIPS 

Two journals chiefly concerned with secondary education began 
the school year with new editors. The California Journal of Second- 
ary Education is now in editorial charge of Professor William Martin 
Proctor, of Stanford University, who has long been identified with 
the field of secondary education. The managing director is Aubrey 
A. Douglass, chief of the Division of Secondary Education in the 
California State Department of Education. This periodical will no 
longer concern itself solely with secondary-school matters within the 
state of its publication. In an announcement headed ““The Journal 
Begins a New Chapter,” the new editor says: 

We in California can learn much from having reported to us what is taking 
place elsewhere in the field, and likewise we are in a position to contribute to 
the advancement of the cause in the nation as a whole. 

The editorial policy of this magazine will, therefore, be determined by the 
avowed purpose of serving the entire field in all the phases of secondary educa- 
tion. 
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A monthly feature will be a symposium on some phase of cur- 
riculum-making, instructional procedures, or administrative prob- 
lems. Readers who have been following our feature “Here and 
There among the High Schools” will be interested to learn that the 
October California Journal of Secondary Education contains a special 
section prepared by the managing director and called ‘“What’s 
Happening in California Secondary Schools” and that announce- 
ment is made of the regular appearance of this section. 

The Junior-Senior High-Schooi Clearing House entered the new 
school year and its eleventh volume as the Clearing House, that is, 
with its name improved by being shorn of all cumbersomeness. Its 
subtitle, however, “A Journal for Modern Junior and Senior High 
Schools,” indicates that it will not shift from its former concern with 
secondary education. In an editorial the statement is made that the 
announcement which appeared seven years ago, that “the Clearing 
House undertakes to stress the progressive practices of secondary 
schools and the significant points of view of those who are actively 
engaged in dealing with the vital problems of adolescent education,” 
is as appropriate today as when it was published. The new editor 
is Forrest E. Long, professor of education at New York University, 


who succeeds John Carr Duff. Professor Long has previously had 
important responsibilities on the Clearing House. Professors Philip 
W. L. Cox and Eail R. Gabler are, respectively, book-review and 
managing editors. 


Wuo’s WHo In Tuis Issue 

Lewis W. Smita, lecturer in education at the University of Chi- 
cago. WALTER V. KAULFERS, assistant professor of education at 
Stanford University. ESTHER FARREN MuLroy, teacher of Eng- 
lish at Hyde Park High School, Chicago, Illinois. LEE O. GARBER, 
member of the faculty of State Teachers College, Mankato, Minne- 
sota. JULIA Emery, teacher of social studies at Wichita High School 
East, Wichita, Kansas. RoBERT KiNG HALL, master in mathematics 
at Cranbrook School, Bloomfield Hills, Michigan. JoHn DALE 
RUSSELL, associate professor of education at the University of 
Chicago. 
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DEVELOPING AN OPPORTUNITY HIGH SCHOOL 
IN A CITY SCHOOL SYSTEM 


LEWIS W. SMITH 
University of Chicago 


The opportunity high school as it has developed in recent years is 
a specialized form of the remarkable growth of secondary education 
in the last two or three decades. Three distinct but complementary 
factors are involved in the development of this institution: (1) In- 
dustry and commerce do not have appropriate opportunities for the 
advantageous employment of young persons from fourteen to about 
twenty years of age. (2) When some sort of work for young people is 
found in commerce and industry, there is often urgent need for fur- 
ther training of a general and specialized type to fit the young people 
into the jobs which they undertake. (3) The regular secondary- 
school curriculum now current does not fit, and seemingly cannot be 
made to fit, the needs of these groups of people. Whether opportuni- 
ty schools will ultimately become solidified into permanent institu- 
tions for this specialized service cannot be forecast at this time. The 
evolution of these schools may be similar to that of other educational 
institutions. After they have done the pioneer work, it may be possi- 
ble for them to coalesce with the main trends of secondary education. 
It is the purpose of the present article to trace the development of an 
opportunity school in a single school system and to note the factors 
that may have general application. 

The continuation school in Berkeley, California, was founded in 
1920 in accordance with provisions of law in the state of California. 
This law requires that pupils must attend school until eighteen 
years of age. Upon fulfilling certain requirements, they may be em- 
ployed after fourteen years of age, but they must attend school a 
minimum of four sixty-minute hours a week. Parents and employers 
alike are obliged to see to it that this requirement is fulfilled. 

The school at first was housed jointly with the local high school, 
since the pupils concerned were of high-school age. As the years 
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passed and experience in the administration of the two schools be- 
came available, it was clear that the housing of the two schools in the 
same plant was unsatisfactory. The unsatisfactory situation was due 
primarily to the fact that, since the aims and the objectives of the 
curriculums and the administrators and teachers in the two schools 
were not the same, it was undesirable to try to fit them into the same 
mold. Furthermore, overcrowding was a detriment to both schools. 
In 1932 the closing of one of the elementary schools in the city pro- 
vided the opportunity for housing the continuation school in a home 
of its own. This fortunate circumstance of separate housing pro- 
vided the opportunity for the laying of a comprehensive educational 
plan and a new epoch of development for the school. An interesting 
coincidence is that the McKinley School where it was housed is the 
same plant in which the first junior high school in America was born 
and began its development. 

The first step in the new development, since the school had a home 
of its own, was to give it the dignity and status of a high school. The 
new institution was designated in Berkeley as the McKinley High 
School. The first feature in its establishment was the further devel- 
opment of continuation education, a function which was imposed by 
law and which provided an opportunity for high-grade service. The 
second and, as it finally proved, by far the most important function 
was the development of an elastic series of special day and evening 
classes for all sorts and conditions of youth and young adults. The 
third was the organization of a regular high-school course, in accord- 
ance with accepted standards leading to high-school graduation, for 
pupils of high-school age and in the years of early adulthood who for 
one reason or another had lost their opportunity to pursue high- 
school courses in established institutions in the regular way. This 
high-school course and consequent graduation privilege were author- 
ized by the State Department of Education in August, 1931. 

The growth of the school from the year 1920-21 to the close of the 
academic year 1934-35 is shown in Table I. The accelerated growth 
beginning with the school year 1931-32 is undoubtedly due to the 
separate housing of the institution and to the introduction of ex- 
tended opportunities for selection of courses. 

It should be pointed out that the apparently high enrolment, as, 
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for example, in the year 1934-35, means that 1,978 different persons 
were enrolled. Some persons are enrolled for a single semester for a 
single course meeting for one hour a day or even only twice a week. 
The amount of time that each pupil is in school varies from a mini- 
mum of two hours a week to complete and regular attendance all day 
for five days a week. The average daily attendance for 1934-35 was 
366, when the time is calculated on the basis of regular full-time at- 
tendance. This variation in the length of time per day that a pupil 
spends in school and the total Jength of time in weeks or years is 
recognized as normal and acceptable. Each pupil’s courses are set 
up wholly on the basis of his needs and circumstances. 


TABLE I 


ENROLMENT IN MCKINLEY HIGH SCHOOL, BERKELEY 
CALIFORNIA, FROM 1920-21 TO 1934-35 


Year Enrolment Enrolment 


391 1,320 

979 1,335 
1,276 1,474 
1,258 1,794 
1,358 2,076 
1,375 1,828 
1,298 1,978 
1,264 


Two significant trends in this school are shown by the trends in 
the enrolment of persons subject to compulsory-attendance laws and 
of adults in volunteer attendance. After the initial year the enrol- 
ment of minors required to attend was fairly steady, with annual 
variations ranging from 550 to 652 until 1930. A definite decline 
began in the autumn of 1930, when 524 minors were enrolled; and 
the decline became marked in the school year 1932-33, the enrol- 
ment of these young people finally reaching the low figure of 274 in 
the autumn of 1934-35. This change is the obverse of the trend in 
enrolments in local and neighboring high schools for pupils under 
eighteen years of age. In other words, it represents a healthful move- 
ment in which pupils who can benefit by attendance at regular cos- 
mopolitan high schools tend to enrol in those schools. Experience in 
this opportunity high school indicates, however, that there are cer- 
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tain pupils who benefit largely by the opportunities for adjustment 
which this school affords. The adult enrolments show exactly the 
opposite trend. In 1924-25, 251 adults were enrolled, and this type 
of enrolment steadily increased. Greatly increased annual growth 
began with the year 1932-33, when the institution was provided 
with separate housing. The number of adults enrolled in 1934-35 
was 1,208. 

One of the features of the school is the provision of extension 
classes in various parts of the city. These courses are devoted to 
homemaking. Special day and evening classes are organized in 
other schools, in some commercial organization, or in some social 
organization, wherever adult women enrol in sufficient number to 
justify the classes. The enrolment in this phase of the work has been 
fairly steady throughout the life of the school, ranging from 439 in 
1924-25 to 496 in 1934-35. 

A still further service of the school was the organization of a sum- 
mer school in the summer of 1935 with a total enrolment of 650 pu- 
pils. The summer school provided special day classes of the same 
kind as those carried on during the academic year. 

An insight into the character of the institution may be secured 
from an examination of Table II, which indicates the purposes for 
which the pupils were in attendance in the academic year 1934-35. 
In this table the pupils under eighteen and the adult pupils are tabu- 
lated separately because this separation is marked by legal require- 
ments. The data show with great definiteness the wide variety of 
purposes which dictate the choice of courses. The usual influences of 
college-preparation requirements and imposed regulations are pres- 
ent in only a small degree. There is wide latitude in free choice. Al- 
though the variation is wide, there are three general fields in which 
most registrations occur, namely, commercial, cosmetology, and 
home economics. The data for this table were secured through a 
questionnaire filled out by 875 pupils in attendance in February, 
1935. This number is much smaller than the total enrolment for the 
year because many pupils drop out after attendance on short-unit 
courses when their purposes have been attained. 

The character of the student body is indicated in some respects 
by the data in Table III, showing the types of occupations in which 
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the pupils have engaged in the past. The variety of occupational 
background is the outstanding feature of this tabulation, although 
it is apparent that most of these pupils have been engaged in office 
and merchandising services. The third most important occupation 
is that of domestic service. 


TABLE II 


PURPOSES OF 875 PUPILS IN ATTENDING MCKINLEY HIGH 
SCHOOL, BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA, IN 1934-35 


NuMBER OF PupiILs MENTIONING 


Pupils Adults 
under Adults in Extension 
Eighteen 


. To obtain high-school diploma 
. To review work and maintain skill... . 
. To add new skills 
. For self-improvement 
. To overcome language handicap 
. To overcome physical handicap 
7. To work for credit 
8. To complete junior high school 
9. To comply with law (will leave when 


ft) Waitress 

g) Mechanic (shop) 
h) Home-keeping 

4) Writer 

j) Teacher 

k) Sewing and cooking 


A tabulation too long for presentation here shows that there is ex- 
tremely wide variation in the weekly number of hours of employ- 
ment. The largest number of pupils are employed four hours a day; 
the next largest number are employed eight hours a day; three pupils 
are employed nine hours a day; and one person is employed on call 
only one hour a week. 

A tabulation of the previous academic preparation of the pupils is 
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not presented in this article. This preparation varies all the way 
from fifth-grade education to the completion of the Master’s degree 
in the university. This wide variation in academic preparation, the 


TABLE III 


OCCUPATIONS OF 338 PUPILS IN MCKINLEY HIGH 
SCHOOL, BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


Number 


Occupation Occupation of 
Pupils 


Store work: Miscellaneous—continued: 


Bacteriologist 

Beauty operator 

Block printing.............. 
Coloring photographs 
Commercial artist 

Doctor’s assistant 

Editor’s assistant 


Stenographer 
Typist 
Bookkeeping 
Filing clerk 
Private switchboard operator. Playground attendant 
Addressograph operator Public s i 
Comptometer operator Real-estate agent 
Dentist’s office Solo accompanist 
Doctor’s office Statistician 

i Teletype operator 
Woman’s companion 


w 


Dictaphone operator 
Multigraph operator 


Assembling radios 
Cannery worker 


Number 
Poster-maker............... 2 Practical nurse............. 
Correspondent............. I 
Office work: 
Teaching: 
Housework................. 27 Physical-education director. .. I 
Care of children............] 20 I 
12 
Laundry worker............ 2 
Dressmaking............... 6 
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great spread in previous vocational experience, the present voca- 
tional opportunities, and the wide variety of courses offered indicate 
the need for great adaptation on the part of faculty and school ad- 
ministration, for complete elasticity of the educational program with 
almost unlimited opportunity for variation. As a matter of fact, the 
development of this institution and others like it indicates that there 
are great areas of the adolescent population which require thorough- 
going study on the part of educators and a diligent effort to provide 
educational programs which will fit their needs. There are grave 
dangers in failure to recognize these needs and high rewards for satis- 
fying them. These rewards are indicated by the enthusiasm and en- 
ergy with which these pupils pursue their studies when the opportu- 
nities are offered and when kindly and skilful guidance is provided. 
In summary, certain salient features stand out in the evolution of 
this institution. There is a legal requirement that adolescents from 
fourteen to eighteen years of age attend school a minimum of four 
hours a week. The number of such pupils has had a tendency to de- 
crease with the passage of years on account of the increasing tend- 
ency of pupils to attend the cosmopolitan high schools. There is a 
correlative increase in the number of pupils in early adulthood who 
take advantage of the offerings of the opportunity high school, that is, 
in the number of young men and young women of eighteen years of 
age and over. The questionnaire data presented indicate wide vari- 
ety of purpose, which is further indicated by the selection of courses. 
Extreme variety is also shown in the vocational experience of the 
pupils, in their present vocational plans, and in their academic prepa- 
ration. The growth of course enrolments to take advantage of the 
opportunities offered indicates the need for such an adjustment in- 
stitution of secondary grade. The increasing organization of appro- 
priate courses of study in the institution, with the constant addition 
of new courses, in reality constitutes the building of a unique type 
of secondary institution to fill an important function in American 
life. This institution and others like it are growing in importance and 
recognition. Educators should make a careful study of the opportu- 
nity for the introduction of such courses in cosmopolitan institutions 
and also of the comparative desirability of setting up the courses in 
specialized institutions, such as the McKinley High School. 
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MAGIC-WAND SOLUTIONS TO FOREIGN- 
LANGUAGE PROBLEMS 


WALTER V. KAULFERS 
Stanford University 


SUGGESTIONS FOR IMPROVEMENT OFTEN MADE 


Discussions of curriculum problems in the language arts have sel- 
dom failed to elicit at least one of the following suggestions for the 
improvement of foreign-language teaching in secondary schools. 

1. Pupils should be required to pursue the language of their choice 
throughout high school. 

This solution is apparently based on a recognition of the fact that 
lower-division preparatory courses rarely yield a command of lan- 
guage sufficiently thorough to permit its use as a professional tool 
or as a key to foreign cultures. The sponsors of this proposal usually 
disclaim responsibility for the attainment of functional outcomes in 
the conventional two-year program. Offerings at this level, they 
assert, can be regarded only as paving the way for a subsequent 
realization of deferred values. If asked of what benefit the two- 
year course is to the large number of pupils (nearly 50 per cent) who, 
having begun the language, suddenly find that they cannot remain 
in school long enough to attain the objectives of the offering, their 
answer usually implies that these children ought not to be in high 
school to begin with and that in any case the pupils are adequately 
compensated by the training which they receive in English grammar; 
in methods of critical thinking; and in habits of neatness, attention 
to detail, and persistent application. 

2. Only pupils of good intelligence, endowed with a certain amount 
of linguistic aptitude and a high capacity for conscientious, persistent 
work, should be allowed to study foreign languages. 

This solution, it is claimed, would reduce rates of failure and 
elimination in lower-division courses, would avoid the waste of in- 
structional time on inferior pupils, and would retain the interest of 
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the linguistically gifted by freeing them from the retarding influ- 
ences of association with children of limited intellectual background. 

3. English departments should give pupils a more thorough ground- 
ing in English grammar. 

According to the proponents of this solution, the chief difficulty 
facing the foreign-language teacher—apart from large classes, heavy 
teaching load, and the uncommonly large number of pupils of in- 
ferior intelligence and poor habits of application—is the younger 
generation’s ignorance of grammatical nomenclature. “How is it 
possible,” asks the foreign-language specialist, “to teach the subtle 
nuances of the subjunctive mood when the pupils during the entire 
course of their elementary-school training have not even learned 
to master a verb!” 

4. Foreign-language offerings should be reserved for college-prepara- 
tory pupils. 

The argument here is that terminal pupils are not likely to have 
either the interest or the capacity to profit from present offerings. 
If they must be accommodated in high school, they should be guided 
into manual training, domestic science, or other “less intellectual’ 
subjects. Moreover, this type of pupil, it is felt, is not likely to con- 
tinue his schooling long enough to achieve the aims of the program. 


“Since present offerings,’ continues the specialist, “must be almost 
exclusively preparatory in order to satisfy university-entrance re- 
quirements, it is obvious that such work can have little meaning to 
the mentally slow or to those not enrolled with a view to using 
foreign languages as tools of learning in college.” 


DIFFICULTIES IN THE WAY OF APPLYING SUGGESTIONS 


In view of the appeal of the foregoing panaceas to many teachers 
of foreign languages, it is surprising that these solutions are not in 
more general use. The recurrent pronouncements in favor of the 
adoption of these measures are perhaps the best evidence that few, 
if any, are in operation except in a small number of scattered com- 
munities. Apparently the application of these suggestions is beset 
with limitations of a critical character. A careful examination of 
these obstacles is imperative if the practicability of the solutions is 
to be measured in terms of the actualities of school organization or 
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if their validity is to be appraised in the light of the controlling 
philosophy and democratic tradition of American secondary educa- 
tion. It may be taken for granted that only solutions which give 
evidence of feasibility, so far as incorporation into the practice of 
the average secondary school is concerned, or of consistency with 
fundamental, long-range educational trends, can be regarded as 
constructive or as prognostic of success. 

From the standpoint of practicability alone, the conventional 
solutions are invalidated by at least three limiting factors. 

1. Limitations imposed by size of average school enrolmenis and 
holding power.—It is obvious that the number of years over which 
any program of instruction can extend depends not only on the size 
of the school and its holding power over the pupils but also on the 
holding power of the field over its own pupils. It is therefore im- 
portant to observe that the average American high school today 
numbers only 150 pupils, more than half of whom still leave school 
by the end of the Junior year (18). Of the total registration, not 
more than 50 per cent, on the average, study foreign languages (4)." 
By the end of the second year, therefore, from the original seventy- 
five foreign-language pupils under forty remain in school, and by 
the end of the third year under twenty-five—to be divided often 
between two or more languages. These estimates, moreover, do not 
allow for the inevitable reduction in class registration resulting from 
pupil maladjustments leading to failure or to transfer into other 
fields. When this additional elimination is counted, the total loss in 
foreign-language enrolments by the close of the second year reaches 
83 per cent and by the end of the third year, 97 per cent! From 
these figures it should not be difficult to prophesy that in the general 
run of secondary schools upper-division classes in foreign language 
are destined, for some time, to remain too small to warrant the ex- 
pense of maintaining them in competition with other subjects for 
which demand is stronger and in which the chances of pupil mal- 
adjustment are less imminent. 

* The suggestion that smaller schools offer only one language to insure adequate 
enrolments in upper-division classes rarely takes into account the decrease in registra- 


tion which this policy entails: the total enrolment in foreign languages is often critically 
affected by the range and variety of choice offered the pupils. 
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2. Limitations imposed by inadequate bases for individual prog- 
nosis and life-career guidance——An even more serious difficulty is 
the lack of valid predictive measures for use in selecting or eliminat- 
ing pupils who apply for foreign-language work. To date, the highest 
correlations reported for the most carefully devised aptitude tests 
rarely exceed .7o—obviously too low for individual prognosis when 
it is observed that such a correlation assures accurate prediction of 
success for less than thirty out of every hundred cases. Teachers, 
merely by looking at the pupils, have been known to guess their 
prospective achievement as accurately as the tests predict it (13). 
In fact, a nine-variable multiple-regression equation combining the 
most promising individual prediction factors yielded a basic index 
of forecasting efficiency of only 24 to 30 per cent even when a margin 
of one probable error was assumed (12). 

These data, adequately documented with experimental proof, 
should suffice to indicate the futility of attempting to predict the 
achievement of any beginning pupil with sufficient accuracy to war- 
rant denying him admission to foreign-language classes. In view of 
these limitations the conclusion is inescapable that any proposal to 
solve foreign-language problems by so simple a technique as the ad- 
vance elimination of “inferior material” is foredoomed to failure for 
want of the scientific means prerequisite to success. Moreover, even 
if thoroughly dependable bases for individual prognosis and guid- 
ance were available, what could the school do if a parent should 
insist that his child take a foreign language as a means for securing 
admission to college? 

3. Limitations imposed by experimental evidence relating to the 
transfer of training.—Although it is impossible to summarize even 
briefly the immense field of experimental literature dealing with 
the transfer of training, such evidence as bears directly on the valid- 
ity of requiring a foundation in English grammar as a prerequisite 
to foreign-language work is sufficiently clear to permit of but one 
conclusion, namely, that a foreknowledge of the technicalities of 
grammar (with respect to nomenclature, ability in diagramming, 
parsing, or identification of parts of speech) shows little or no rela- 
tion to subsequent success in learning a foreign language. The cor- 
relations most recently reported for ability in this particular and 
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subsequent ability in Spanish (as measured both by teachers’ marks 
and achievement-test scores in reading, vocabulary, and grammar), 
for example, do not exceed .42, while the average correlations re- 
ported by four investigators are around .45 (2, 12). If a thorough 
foundation in English grammar were as essential to successful 
achievement in foreign language as those who would make such a 
foundation prerequisite apparently believe, then it would seem 
logical to expect a correlation of at least .85 or .go. Moreover, 
experimentation within the field of English itself tends to cast grave 
doubt on the validity of the grammatical approach in language- 
learning at the adolescent level. Studies of the relation between 
ability in technical grammar and effectiveness in English usage have 
never yielded evidence of a truly significant correlation (16). Thus, 
whether or not the advocate of the grammar prerequisite to foreign- 
language study agrees, the fact is patent that he can count on little 
or no support from his colleagues in English (9). 

Even if the obstacles cited could easily be overcome, the solutions 
generally advanced would still be invalidated by their inconsistency 
with contemporary educational trends (8: 175-76, 193, 237, 324; 
14). For this reason alone, hope for the adoption of the suggested 
solutions is hardly strong. The trend in secondary education is 
definitely toward a postponement of purely preparatory subjects 
to the upper division (6) in order that the loss of educational acquire- 
ments through disuse preceding matriculation in the university may 
be reduced as far as possible and that the probability of the applica- 
tion of these acquirements in subsequent work may be sufficiently 
great to warrant the expenditure of pupil time on their acquisition 
in high school. Inasmuch as foreign-language courses are (for the 
previously cited reasons of school enrolment and holding power) 
generally confined to two years, any recommendation for limiting 
the offerings to college-preparatory pupils can only be interpreted 
as a cogent argument for the immediate discontinuance of the 
courses in Grades VIII, IX, and X, where 83 per cent of the foreign- 
language enrolments are at present found. Those who question the 
advisability of encouraging so heavy a reduction in numbers of 
pupils—and consequently of teachers—would do well to reflect 
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twice before subscribing to an exclusively preparatory view of the 
language-arts curriculum. 

The evidence that the adoption of the solutions commonly pro- 
posed can lead only to fewer pupils, smaller teaching staffs, and a 
serious weakening of the language-arts curriculum as a field of cul- 
tural influence in public education is hardly equivocal. For this 
reason the advocate of those panaceas cannot logically place the 
blame for any losses in pupils, classes, or teaching positions which 
he may experience on shoulders other than his own: it is hardly ra- 
tional to argue for a more rigorous selection of pupils (a position 
which is always tantamount to arguing for fewer pupils, no matter 
what the basis of selection) and in the same breath to denounce 
administrators and curriculum specialists because of- fewer pupils, 
fewer classes, and fewer teaching positions. Indeed, the most 
lamented losses which the language-arts curriculum has presumably 
sustained in some communities could be interpreted without serious 
distortion of logic as the natural consequence of the proposals of the 
foreign-language specialist himself. 


ASSUMPTIONS UNDERLYING NEW CURRICULUM 


If the proposals most frequently advanced are of doubtful 
efficacy, what solutions more valid or more promising of desirable 
outcomes can be offered? Fortunately the answer to this query 
need not be theoretical. It is found in the curriculum innovations 
already in successful classroom practice in divers secondary schools 
(1, 11, 15, 17, 20). Since these developments are adequately de- 
scribed in the references cited, it will suffice, in conclusion, to indi- 
cate the principles upon which the validity of these innovations, 
as alternatives for the conventional proposals, depends. The basic 
assumptions underlying the new curriculum are as follows: 

1. Conventional courses cannot be regarded as sacrosanct. They 
have little but tradition to justify them and little evidence to prove 
that their claims have ever been effectively realized (3, 7). 

2. The policy of fitting pupils to traditional courses has proved 
neither feasible in practice nor productive of the results desired. 

3. Fitting courses to the pupils does not imply a debauchment of 
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curriculum offerings. It means rather a differentiation of content 
and activities in each field of learning to accommodate the hetero- 
geneity of abilities, needs, and interests introduced into the public 
school through the progressive popularization of American secondary 
education pursuant to our democratic tradition (8: 193-216). 

4. All forms of supercilious intellectual snobbery which lead—if 
not by intention, at least in effect—to a denial to the common man’s 
child of the benefits of exposure to fields of culture, merely because 
he does not have the time or the ability to pursue them in terms of 
a fixed, traditional routine designed for an entirely different genera- 
tion of pupils, are inconsistent with the democratic tradition of 
American public education and wholly out of keeping with the spirit 
of the times. The detention of the masses in a state of regimented 
intellectual peonage, through the imposition upon the many of 
academic standards appropriate only for the few, is a method of pub- 
lic education more compatible with monarchism or Fascism than 
with democracy. 

5. Orientation courses in language arts, courses in world-litera- 
ture in translation, and survey courses in foreign cultures (no matter 
whether conducted in the vernacular or in the foreign tongue) are as 
appropriate to the foreign-language curriculum in the secondary 
school as in the university. They are even more vitally needed in the 
secondary school because of the larger number of terminal pupils of 
widely differing socia: and intellectual backgrounds which the public 
high school must accommodate (1, 11, 15, 1'7, 20). 

6. The devotion of two years in high school to drill on gram- 
matical content that can be covered as effectively in one semester in 
the university is an inexcusably inefficient use of competent pupils’ 
time. Many other phases of language study more compatible with 
the intellectual maturity of the learners—pronunciation, vocabu- 
lary, reading, aural comprehension, and orientation in foreign cul- 
tures—could, under more favorable conditions of curriculum organ- 
ization, be made to furnish a more effective background for ad- 
vanced work than the inefficient, ephemeral outcomes of the con- 
ventional lower-division courses. 

7. New-type courses have proved entirely feasible and highly 
remunerative in outcomes (1, 5, 10, II, 15, 1'7) 19, 20). 
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CO-OPERATIVE APPROACH TO PROBLEMS 


Inasmuch as any form of curriculum reorganization is destined to 
involve administrative readjustments beyond the control of subject- 
matter specialists and inasmuch as the reorientation implied in the 
foregoing principles can prove successful only to the extent to which 
it capitalizes valid psychological premises and conforms to funda- 
mental educational trends, the co-operation of psychologists and 
curriculum specialists is desirable. The problems involved fall out- 
side the field of interest and competence of persons whose specialty 
is primarily linguistic or literary, particularly if they lack recent 
teaching experience in public secondary schools or an intimate ac- 
quaintance with the philosophy, history, and problems of secondary 
education in the United States. In communities where promising 
solutions to foreign-language problems are in effect, co-operation has 
been the means toward their attainment. 
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MARKS MADE FOLLOWING A PROGRAM OF 
REMEDIAL INSTRUCTION 


ESTHER FARREN MULROY 
Hyde Park High School, Chicago, Illinois 


In the Hyde Park High School Branch are enrolled some five hun- 
dred pupils registered in the first-year classes of the general, the sci- 
ence, and the commercial curriculums offered by the Chicago public 
high schools. Prior to January, 1935, no definite plan existed for car- 
ing for this school’s share of the disproportionately large number of 
pupils who fail each year in the first year of high school and who con- 
sequently remain to repeat subjects again and again or who turn 
from school disheartened and discouraged. In January, 1935, defi- 
nite provisions for remedial and adjustment classes were made, and 
this article considers the marks made after the remedial program had 
been initiated. 

In January, 1935, reports from the preceding semester showed 
that 251 pupils out of 461 passed in all subjects, 95 failed in one sub- 
ject, 54 in two subjects, 36 in three subjects, and 25 failed in all sub- 
jects. It was obvious that remedial or adjustment work of some kind 
was necessary, and at the opening of the new semester remedial 
classes were organized, one such class to each teacher. The member- 
ship of the classes, diagnosis of the causes of failure, the methods, 
and the materials of instruction were left to the judgment of the indi- 
vidual teachers. On the basis of the difficulties which were mani- 
fested, a remedial] program of graded materials was organized in each 
subject. To be able to work uninterruptedly with unadjusted pupils 
for an entire period, the pupils being removed from their more ad- 
vanced neighbors, gave the teacher the opportunity to diagnose, and 
to provide for, the widespread individual differences causing the di- 
versified results in class work. To the pupil the remedial program 
was presented as an opportunity to learn in what direction his diffi- 
culty lay and to forestall failure. Notes were sent to the parents ad- 
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vising them of this opportunity and asking their co-operation in the 
matter of a lengthened day for their children. 

During the latter part of the first semester of the following year 
(September, 1935, to January, 1936), membership in the remedial 
classes was somewhat changed. At that time the child-study depart- 
ment of the school undertook the scientific testing of all pupils re- 
ported as unadjusted by the teachers of English. It is not the func- 
tion of this report to outline in detail the work done by this depart- 
ment except to mention that the remedial work in English which fol- 
lowed was based on the difficulties in reading indicated by these tests 


TABLE I 


SUBJECT FAILURES IN SEMESTER WHEN NO REMEDIAL INSTRUCTION 
WAS GIVEN AND IN THE TWO FOLLOWING SEMESTERS AFTER 
REMEDIAL PROGRAM HAD BEEN INITIATED 


September, 
1934, to January, 1935,| September, 
January, 1935 to 1935, to 
(No Remedial June, 1935 January, 1936 
Work) 


Number of pupils enrolled 461 470 513 
Number of subjects taken 1,716 1,764 1,985 
260 


Number of subject failures 389 382 
Percentage of subject failures 22.7 21.7 13.1 


and also that this work is to be followed by other studies to deter- 
mine, if possible, the causes of failure in other high-school subjects. 

Two facts should be noted before giving consideration to the 
marks earned following remedial instruction: (1) Only marks in the 
major subjects are included in this report. (2) The marks of some 
pupils who subsequently left Hyde Park High School Branch for 
other schools are not included. If they had been included, the effect 
of the remedial work would have been more striking. 

It was found, as indicated in Table I, that the total number of sub- 
ject failures dropped in each of the two semesters in which remedial 
instruction was given even though the total membership of the 
school had increased somewhat. Figure 1 shows that during the same 
period the percentage of pupils passing in all subjects increased and 
that the percentage of pupils failing in two, three, and in all subjects 
decreased. 
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The following marks are used in the school: S (superior), E (ex- 
cellent), G (good), F (fair), D (failure). The percentage distribu- 
tions of marks during the three semesters, September, 1934, to Janu- 
ary, 1936, shown in Table II and Figure 2, indicate an increase in the 
higher marks and a decrease in the Jower marks. To determine 
whether this decrease in the number of subject and pupil failures is 
attributable to any one subject or was spread over all subjects, the 
writer constructed Table IT. 


FalLures Per 
IN: cent O 


54.4 SSN 


No subjects 


One subject 


Two subjects 


1934 to fenuary 1935 


(no remedial wor, 
January 1935 to June 1935 
— September 1935 to January 1936 


Three subjects 


All subjects 


Nob 


Fic. 1.—Percentages of pupils who failed in no subjects, in one, two, and three sub- 
jects, and in all subjects in semester when no remedial instruction was given (September, 
1934, to January, 1935) and in the two following semesters (January, 1935, to June, 
1935, and September, 1935, to January, 1936) after remedial program had been initi- 
ated. 


These data bring out certain facts and raise certain questions. 
That the results are attributable to the remedial-instruction pro- 
gram cannot, of course, be positively asserted. This program was 
not isolated as the only variable during the two semesters that the 
remedial work was carried on. However, the following facts occurring 
after the initiation of the plan are of interest: (1) The percentage of 
subject failures was lowered in each succeeding semester after re- 
medial instruction became a part of the teaching program. (2) The 
percentage of pupil failures was also reduced. (3) The percentage of 
pupils failing in two, three, and all subjects decreased, while the per- 
centage failing in one subject remained the same and the percentage 
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of pupils passing in all subjects increased. (4) Failures in algebra 
lessened successively under remedial instruction, and the number of 
pupils earning marks of F rose each semester. (5) The number of 
failures in business training lessened considerably under the adjust- 


TABLE II 


SUBJECT MARKS EARNED IN FIRST SEMESTER (SEPTEMBER, 1934, TO JANUARY, 
1935), WHEN NO REMEDIAL INSTRUCTION WAS GIVEN, AND IN SECOND AND 
THIRD SEMESTERS (JANUARY, 1935, TO JUNE, 1935, AND SEPTEMBER, 1935, 
TO JANUARY, 1936), AFTER REMEDIAL PROGRAM HAD BEEN INITIATED 


NUMBER PERCENTAGE OF MARKS 
OF 
PupPILs 
TAKING 
SuByECT 


Algebra: 
First semester 
Second semester 
Third semester 
Business training: 
First semester 
Second semester 
Third semester 
English: 
First semester 
Second semester 
Third semester 
Foreign languages: 
First semester 
Second semester 
Third semester 
General science: 
First semester 
Second semester 
Third semester 
All subjects:* 
First semester 
Second semester 
Third semester 
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* The data for “All subjects” include marks in civics and sewing in addition to marks in the five sepa- 
rate subjects listed. Civics and sewing are not listed separately because of the small number of cases. 


ment program, and by the end of the second semester of remedial 
work the marks in this subject, together with those in general sci- 
ence, struck the most nearly normal distribution of any subject. (6) 
The distribution of English marks showed an increase in the per- 
centage of pupils making marks of E and a decrease in the third 
semester in the percentage of failing pupils, but pupils earning marks 


SUBJECT 

D 
ere 301 4-3 24.6 29.9 
293 8.9 95.7 20.1 

333 7.5 12.3 
133 0.0 36.1 21.8 
1.8 33-7 10.7 
437 3-4 38.2 19.9 
{ 443 4-7 33-9 20.7 
501 3-4 35-9 
400 5.8 18 36.5 29.2 
396 5.6 30.8 | 31.6 
442 9.0 25 30.5 20.4 
381 3.2 16 27.0 40.4 13.4 
408 33.2 32.8 14.5 
452 4.9 23 31.6 31.6 8.8 
13.8 23.6 36.1 22.7 
5.4 15.2 25.0 32.6 
win 5.5 | 19.8 28.0 33-5 13.1 
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Fic. 2.—Percentage distributions of subject marks earned by pupils in first semester, 
when no remedial instruction was given, and in second and third semesters, after 
remedial program had been initiated. 
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of F constituted the largest percentage in all three semesters. (7) 
Foreign languages seemed to react negatively to remedial work in the 
first semester of the experiment, but the distribution of the marks 
tended to become normal in the following semester. At the end of the 
period the proportion of failures was still higher than that in any 
other class, but the percentage of superior pupils was also higher than 
the percentage in any other subject. (8) In the first semester of re- 
medial work the distribution of the pupils’ marks in general science 
became more normal and remained so the next semester. 

In the light of these findings the following questions come to mind: 
(1) Could remedial instruction be considered a worthy beginning in 
meeting the tremendous failure problem of first year of high school? 
(2) Can it be suggested that individual instruction in algebra, busi- 
ness training, and general science is of value, since appreciable ad- 
vances were made in those subjects under that type of instruction? 
(3) Why has not the distribution of the marks in English responded 
better to the remedial work? Will the emphasis now being placed on 
reading disabilities by the child-study department tend to raise the 
level of these classes? (4) What can be done to bring the marks 
in foreign languages nearer to the normal distribution? 

This report should, of course, be followed by reports for subse- 
quent semesters to ascertain whether the rise in marks continues un- 
der remedial instruction. It would be interesting to determine more 
definitely what caused the increase that has been made in cer- 
tain subjects. The answer to these and many similar problems might 
form the basis for future studies. 

Whether or not remedial instruction has been a responsible factor 
in lessening the failures in the Hyde Park High School Branch, it has 
proved itself not an unworthy servant and perhaps a very helpful 
one in solving that problem common to all high schools—a high per- 
centage of failure in the first year of high school. 
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THE CONTENT OF TEXTBOOKS IN COURSES IN 
SECONDARY EDUCATION 


LEE O. GARBER 
State Teachers College, Mankato, Minnesota 


INTRODUCTION 


Most institutions preparing secondary-school teachers offer a 
course in education that has as its aim the development of under- 
standings concerning the nature and the function of the secondary 
school. This course is offered under titles such as “Secondary Edu- 
cation,” “Principles of Secondary Education,” “The Secondary 
School,” and “The High School.” A number of books prepared to 
fit the needs of such a course are available. A cursory examination 
of these textbooks indicates that they differ widely both in the na- 
ture of the topics discussed and in the amount of discussion devoted 
to each topic. 


PURPOSE AND METHOD OF THE STUDY 


In this study the following nine books, each of which is used in a 
number of institutions as the basic textbook for such a course, were 
carefully analyzed for the purpose of discovering the nature of the 
differences in content. 


Thomas H. Briggs, Secondary Education. New York: Macmillan Co., 1933. 

Philip W. L. Cox and Forrest E. Long, Principles of Secondary Education. 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1932. 

Aubrey A. Douglass, Secondary Education. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1927. 

Edgar M. Draper and Alexander C. Roberts, Principles of American Second- 
ary Education. New York: Century Co., 1932. 

Alexander Inglis, Principles of Secondary Education. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1918. 

Leonard V. Koos, The American Secondary School. Boston: Ginn & Co., 
1927. 

Walter S. Monroe and Oscar F. Weber, The High School. Garden City, New 
York: Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc., 1928. 
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William A. Smith, Secondary Education in the United States. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1932. 

Willis L. Uhl, Principles of Secondary Education. Newark, New Jersey: 
Silver, Burdett & Co., 1925. 

No attempt was made to discover and examine all the published 
books that might be used as textbooks in such a course. Only those 
books which were found in the writer’s library were used. No con- 
scious effort was made either to include or to exclude any particular 
book, and the writer believes that the books used constitute a good 
sampling. The authors of these books are rather generally recognized 
as experts in the field. The dates of publication of the books repre- 
sent a range of fifteen years; the first book to make its appearance 
was copyrighted in 1918 and the last in 1933. 

Each book was carefully examined, the topics discussed were iden- 
tified, and the number of pages devoted to each topic was noted. It 
is possible that another investigator might have made different 
classifications of certain of the materials because a topic is often dis- 
cussed in relation to another topic and becomes subject to one of 
several classifications. The only claim the writer can make is that 
he was as careful as possible and as open-minded and unbiased as 
possible. Evidently, an analysis such as was attempted is highly 
subjective, but it is probable that this subjectivity affects the results 
to no appreciable degree and that the analysis has value. 

The list of the topics identified and the number of pages devoted 
to the discussion of each topic by a particular book are shown in 
Table I. The books analyzed are identified by number rather than 
by title or author, and the number used to identify a book has no 
relation to the position of that book in the list of books examined. 

Some of the differences in the books studied are evident from a 
study of Table I. Because books differ in size of pages, in size of 
type, and in number of pages, a better picture of these differences— 
a picture that indicates the relative importance given each topic— 
is given by translating the number of pages devoted to each topic 


t The technique used is similar to that employed by the writer in analyzing text- 
books used in courses in the introduction to education. See Lee O. Garber, ‘‘An Analysis 
of Some Books Used as Texts in Introductory Courses in Education,” Educational Ad- 
ministration and Supervision, XIX (December, 1933), 652-56. 
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into the percentage of the entire discussion material. These data are 
shown in Table ITI. 

A total of fourteen topics were identified, but no book discusses all 
fourteen. The number of topics discussed by the various books ranges 
from seven to eleven. Of the fourteen topics, only two are discussed 


TABLE I 


TOPICS DISCUSSED IN NINE TEXTBOOKS IN SECONDARY EDUCATION 
AND NUMBER OF PAGES DEVOTED TO EACH TOPIC 


oF Paces Devoted To Topic 


History of education. .. 9 1 
Offering, program of 

studies, curriculum. .|198.5|113.0] 53.0] 88.0] 9 
Articulation, organiza- 

tion, reorganization.| 32.0] 0.0] 26.0/130.5] 44.0] 79.5|100.0] 98.5|108.0) 8 
Nature of pupils...... 40.5/123.0] 94.5] 58.0] 79.0]148.0] 56.0/149.0} 8 
Aims, function........ 80.5] 25.0] 36.0] 24.0] 33.5] 42.0] 16.5] 0.0) 0.0} 7 ak 
Comparative secondary fel 

education.......... 20.5] 41.0] 56.5] 0.0] 0.0} 21.0) 58.0) 48.0] 45.5] 7 
Extra-curriculum..... 17.0] 32.5] 37.0] 26.5] 25.5] 0.0] 32.0] 0.0] 6 
29.0} 0.0] 20.0] 44.5] 65.5] 0.0) 43.5] 46.5] 6 4 
Philosophy........... 25.0| 46.0] 19.0} ©.0| 20.5] 0.0] 25.0] 0.0) 42.5) 6 
Administration, plant, aq 

22.0] 0.0] 58.5] 43.5] 0.0] 0.0] 74.0] 39.0] 
0.0] 0.0] 0.0] 53.0] 20.0] 0.0] 0.0] 19.5] 57.5] 4 
Community _ relation- 

ships, sociology... .. 0.0] 0.0] 37.5} 10.0} Io. 0.0] 0.0] 0.0] 0.0} 3 
Methods of teaching...| 0.0} 0.0) 74.5] 0.0] 61.5] 0.0] 0.0} 25.5] 0.0] 3 
0.0 Oo} 0.0] 0.0 I 

Number of topics 


by all nine books and one topic is discussed in only one book. In Af 
spite of these differences, one striking similarity should be noted. a 
Six of the nine books devote a greater percentage of the discussion a 
to the topic “Offering, program of studies, curriculum” than to any 3 
other topic, the range being from 29.9 per cent to 42.6 per cent. In er 

two of the other three books the largest percentage of space is de- 
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voted to “Nature of pupils,” while one book devotes the largest per- 
centage to “Articulation, organization, reorganization.” 


TABLE II 


PERCENTAGES OF ENTIRE DISCUSSION MATERIAL DEVOTED TO EACH 
TOPIC IN NINE TEXTBOOKS IN SECONDARY EDUCATION* 


Topi Book Book | Book | Book | Book 
III 


History of education 8.9] 21.3] 13.5 

Offering, program of studies, 
curriculum 

Articulation, organization, 
reorganization 

Nature of pupils 

Aims, function 

Comparative secondary edu- 


3.0 


40.0) 
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wo 
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9-4 
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How 


Administration, plant, costs. . 

Staff 

Community relationships, so- 
ciology 

Methods of teaching 
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00M00 
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0.0 


00 
es 


*The percentages are based on the number of pages of discussion material and not on the number 
of pages in the Sooke. 


TABLE III 


TEACHING AIDS INCLUDED IN NINE BOOKS IN 
SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Number of Number of 
Pages of Selected 
Exercises References* 


*These figures include duplicates but do not include footnote refer- 
ences contained in the exercises. 


Another type of difference found in the books studied is related 
to the amounts of teaching aids included. These data are shown in 


Book | Book | Book 
| VIII; IX 
| 5.3} 5.8} 6.0) 9.4 
13.8 
23-4 
0.0 
2 
Extra-curriculum..........| 3 ° 
Guidance................., 6 3 
7 
4 I 
° I 
0.0] ° ° 
0.0] 5 ° 
4 Book 
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Table III. The teaching aids included in the books are of two gen- 
eral types: exercises and selected references. Three of the books 
contain no exercises, while in the other six the number of pages 
devoted to exercises ranges from 13 to 25. All the books contain 
references for additional reading, but the number of such references 
differs greatly, ranging from 13 to 686. In addition, two books in- 
clude bibliographies. 
CONCLUSIONS 

It is not the purpose of this investigation to point out strong or 
weak points in individual textbooks, nor is it the purpose to recom- 
mend textbooks. All that is attempted is to discover in what re- 
spects textbooks used in courses dealing with secondary education 
are uniform and in what respects they are different. The data sup- 
port the statement that these books differ rather widely both with 
regard to the topics discussed and with regard to the amount of dis- 
cussion given to each topic. Courses based on particular books must 
of necessity differ widely. Some degree of uniformity in the courses 
on secondary education seems to be desirable. One of the criticisms 
often leveled at education, as well as at other of the social sciences, 
is the lack of uniformity in the content of courses. If courses dealing 


with secondary education are to be at all uniform, that uniformity 
must result from the organization of the materials of the course by 
the instructors rather than from the textbooks used. 
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THE BACKGROUND OF CURRENT AFFAIRS 
IN SEPTEMBER 


JULIA EMERY 
Wichita High School East, Wichita, Kansas 


In September, 1935, an information test on current affairs was 
given to seven thousand high-school pupils. The questions were 
cast in multiple-choice, arrangement, and completion forms and 
were based on the events of the summer or on the background neces- 
sary for the understanding of current affairs. The basic purpose was 
to obtain a representative sampling of what pupils know at the be- 
ginning of a school year. The hope was that the results would indi- 
cate the types of facts which pupils are likely to know. It was ex- 
pected that these data would aid in the organization and arrange- 
ment of reading materials and perhaps help in the allotment of time 
for class discussion of the various topics. 

The data in Table I are based on 4,507 papers returned by the 
Juniors and Seniors in the twenty-four high schools in twenty 
different communities. These include Chicago, Wichita, Hammond 
(Indiana), seven towns with populations of between 1,000 and 
10,500, and ten towns with populations of less than 1,000. In most 
instances all the pupils in the school were given the test. One class 
period provided ample time, and the test was administered by the 
regular classroom teachers. The pupils considered this inquiry as a 
test rather than as a questionnaire, and their names were given on 
their papers. In Table I are listed the questions as they were given 
to the pupils, the expected answers, and the combined percentage 
scores of the Juniors and Seniors. 

It seems unbelievable that any person reaching high school 
should be unable to give the name of President Franklin Roosevelt. 
One per cent of the Juniors and Seniors could not give the name of 
the president during a period packed with political news. Fifty pu- 
pils named Theodore Roosevelt. 
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TABLE I 


PERCENTAGE OF 4,507 JUNIORS AND SENIORS IN TWENTY-FOUR HIGH SCHOOLS 
GIVING CORRECT RESPONSES ON A TEST OF CURRENT AFFAIRS ADMIN- 
ISTERED AT OPENING OF SCHOOL IN SEPTEMBER, 1935 


Percentage 
Correct of Pupils 

Answer Answering 
Correctly 


Question 


. The president of the United States is Roosevelt 99 

. What was the reason for England’s celebration last 
spring for King George V? Silver Jubilee 

. The League of Nations meets in Geneva 

. Check the dictators: 
(a) Mussolini a 
Stalin b 
c) Hitler c 

. In foreign commerce the United States has a policy 
of (check one): (a) embargoes; (b) high tariffs; (c) 


. The Monroe Doctrine was made by: (a) England; 
(b) Japan; (c) The United States; (d) Mexico 

. The “Open Door” policy applies to: (a) Japan; 
(b) Russia; (c) India; (d) China 

. The United States is a member of: (a) Pan Ameri- 
can Union; (b) League of Nations; (c) World Court. . 

. The League of Nations Council met last August to 
try to settle the dispute between (name the two na- 

Ethiopia 
Italy 

. Last year the Saar Basin voted to join (name the 
nation) Germany 

. Last year Germany declared the: (a) end of repara- 
tions; (b) increase of manufacturing and commerce; 
(c) military equality 

. The nation alarmed over the decrease of her birth- 
te is: (a) Germany; (b) Russia; (c) France; (d) 

taly 

. Austria is largely under the influence of: (a) France; 
(b) Germany; (c) Italy 

. Poland signed a ten-year non-aggression agreement 
with: (a) Germany; (b) Russia; (c) France; (d) Aus- 
tria 

. The United States is receiving war-debt payments 
from: (a) England; (b) France; (c) Finland; (d) Italy; 
(e) Turkey 

. Indicate the international agreement outlawing 
war: «) Kellogg-Briand Pact; (b) Nine-Power 
Treaty; (c) Washington Arms Conference 


. Check the names of the nations gaining strength as 
a result of the World War [question of attitude]: 
(a) 


2 
3 
5 q 
89 
53 
40 
46 
45 
I 
53 
II 
76 
21 
13 
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TABLE I—Continued 


Question 


Correct 
Answer 


Percentage 
of Pupils 
Answering 
Correctly 


. The policy of the United States should be to [ques- 

tion of attitude]: 

a) Stay out of European affairs 

b) Co-operate with the nations of the world 

c) Have alliances with the leading powers of the 
world 

. France is in favor of (check one): (a) keeping the 

provisions of the Treaty of Versailles; (b) England 

to agree with Germany on rearmament; (c) restor- 

ing Germany’s African colonies to Germany 

. Indicate the nations outside the League of Nations: 

(a) Russia 


Germa 
(d) The United States 
(e) Italy 
(f) China 
. What nations were within the old Austro-Hungarian 
Empire? 
(a) Greece 
(b) Yugoslavia 
Czechoslovakia 
d) Eritrea 
Austria 
f) Luxemburg 
. Write the official position of each of the following: 
(a) Cordell Hull [Answer: Secretary of State of the 
United States] 
) Pierre Laval [Answer: Premier of France] 
c) — Baldwin [Answer: Prime Minister of 


nd] 

(d) Toe pate [Answer: Secretary General of the 
League of Nations] 

(e) Maxim Litvinov [Answer: Commissar of For- 
eign Affairs of Russia] 

. After each of the following cities write the name of 

the country containing that city. 

(a) Mukden 

(b) Vienna 

(c) Prague 


. Indicate by a (communism), 5 (democracy), ¢ (Fas- 
cism) whether each of the following countries has a 
system of communism, democracy, or Fascism. 

(1) France 


Manchukuo 


Yugoslavia 
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TABLE I—Continued 


Percentage 
of Pupils 

Question 

Correctly 


04 
66 
70 
71 
. The Philippine Islands are now: (a) separated from 
the United States; (b) in a ten-year period to end in 
complete independence; (c) in the same position as 
for years 
. Identify by letter, a (communism), 5 (democracy), 
or c (Fascism), the characteristics of the different 
political systems (you may use more than one letter 
for one characteristic): 
(1) Has freedom of speech and the press 
t} Government ownership of land and industries. . 
Has a dictator 
4) Free election for executive and legislature 


Suppression of opposition 
(6) Believes in the 8 f the majority 
. The following important statesmen died in recent 
years. Check the names of those who died within 
the last two years. 
(a) Paul von Hindenburg, president of Germany. . 
(b) King Alexander, ruler of Yugoslavia.......... 
(c) Gustav Streseman, foreign minister of Germany 
(d) Aristide Briand, prime minister of France 
(e) Louis Barthou, French foreign minister 
(f) Nicolay Lenin, head of the Soviet government 


In the case of the standard items stressed in the history courses, 
such as Questions 5, 6, and 7, dealing with the tariff policy, the 
Monroe Doctrine, and the “Open Door,” more than half the answers 
were correct. This result shows that drilling on such items has an 
effect even after the summer vacation. On the other hand, only a 
third or less of the pupils answered correctly the questions concern- 
ing the falling birth-rate of France, the Italian influence in Austria, 
and the German-Polish non-aggression agreement (Questions 12, 13, 
and 14). These items have had important significance for current 
happenings over a period of time, but they have little meaning for 
the pupils. The Saar Plebiscite (Question 10) occurred during the 
school year. Perhaps the school discussions about the Saar were 
responsible for the higher percentage of correct answers than the 
percentage on the Italian-Ethiopian dispute (Question 9). 
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On Question 22 only 32 per cent of the pupils could identify 
Cordell Hull, while 2 per cent identified Maxim Litvinov. The main 
interest in this failure is not that the pupils do not recognize these 
particular important names but that they habitually give little at- 
tention to names and offices. Each of the five names in the test were 
mentioned repeatedly in the newspapers during the summer of 1935. 

Questions 24 and 26 were designed to discover what understand- 
ing pupils have of the fundamental characteristics of three systems 
of political organization. Here again, these basic concepts must be 
understood if there is to be any appreciation of current develop- 
ments. The percentages of pupils who answered these two questions 
correctly made a far better showing than was made in identifying 
names and locating places. 

The purpose in Questions 17 and 18 was simply to gauge the 
opinions and the attitudes of the pupils. Both questions have a 
direct bearing on the efforts to teach peace. That two-thirds of the 
pupils felt that Great Britain and the United States gained strength 
as a result of the World War indicates the lack of a conception of 
the losses resulting from the war whether or not a nation gained 
colonies or was engaged with the Allies. Nearly two-thirds of the 
pupils believed that the United States should follow a policy of isola- 
tion. While the general tone of public opinion in 1935 favored isola- 
tion, this result shows the failure of the school’s efforts to bring pu- 
pils to think in terms of the conditions of an industrial world. 

The situation needs more than criticism, and placing the entire 
blame on the schools is not fair. The materials should be reorgan- 
ized and new techniques should be developed for giving pupils ap- 
preciation of, and interest in, the affairs of the present. Pupils are 
interested in what they believe directly affects them, and they 
should be brought to realize that current developments influence 
their individual lives and their future opportunities. Increased inter- 
est should result from a knowledge of the essential background behind 
the events of today because these developments directly affect and 
continue to influence the world of affairs and the lives of private 
citizens. A reorganization of the work in the social sciences so that 
the past would throw light and significance on affairs of the present 
should result in greater interest and understanding of current de- 
velopments and, at the same time, more interest in history. 


THE PROJECTED REFORM IN THE SECONDARY- 
SCHOOL CURRICULUM IN ARGENTINA 


ROBERT KING HALL 
Cranbrook School, Bloomfield Hills, Michigan 


There are occurring, at present, two events of great interest to 
educators in the Americas. In North America preparations are be- 
ing made for the centennial Horace Mann celebration. In South 
America there will be a complete revision of the Argentine second- 
ary-school system.’ To the casual observer these two events, oc- 
curring on two continents and separated by nationality, language, 
and customs, must seem wholly unrelated. To the student of 
comparative education, however, there appears a vital connection. 
This connection lies in the personality of Sarmiento (4), early 
minister of public instruction in Argentina, who, while studying in 
North America, became a disciple of Horace Mann and, upon his 
return to Argentina, wrote voluminously” about the North American 
school system, the works of Horace Mann, and their application to 
Argentina. Today the system that he instituted, modified in de- 
tails, is thought by many to be the most progressive and democratic 
in Latin America. 

In Argentina there have been numerous reforms (1), some of 
major, some of minor, character. With scarcely a single exception 
the reforms have been based primarily on the curriculum.’ Almost 

* The statements in this article concerning the suggested system in Argentina are 
based on the official proposal (7). 

2 There are three shelves in the Library of Philosophy and Letters of the University 
of Buenos Aires, devoted solely to Sarmiento’s writings and to his translations of the 
works of Horace Mann. 

3 For example, the reforms proposed by Dean Funes, “Proyecto de 1813,” (4); 
Lidoro J. Avellaneda, “Proyecto de 1894”; Antonio Bermejo, “Proyecto de 1897” 
(July 14); Magnasco, “Proyecto de 1894” (June 5); Magnasco, “Proyecto de 1901” 
(May 8); Pedro J. Coronado, “Proyecto de 1901” (May 31); Emilio Gouchon, “‘Proyec- 


to de 1901” (June 3); J. Alfredo Ferreira y Antonio Bermejo, “Proyecto de 1901” 
(August 7), which may be found in synopsis form in Moreno (5: 315 ff.). 


[Footnote continued on p. 770] 
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from the very foundation of the system the question of curriculum 
has turned on a basic and bitterly disputed point of educational 
philosophy, namely: Shall secondary education be preparatory for 
life in general, or shall it be preparatory for later specific training? 
(1, 2) 5:334). The social implications of such a question are pro- 
found when applied to a highly centralized system in which a small 
group of men is empowered with nearly absolute control over every 
school—public, private, urban, and rural. 

The present plan of reform, as outlined in the official proposal (7), 
has been submitted to the consideration and analysis of the Liga 
del Profesorado Diplomado (League of Secondary-School Teachers 
Holding Nationally Issued Diplomas) and has been the subject of 
much research and debate (6). It is likely that the details of some 
of the projected reforms wiil be somewhat altered in response to the 
recommendations of the Liga, but it is quite improbable that so 
carefully prepared a plan will suffer the same fate as its precursors. 

In September, 1933, four commissions were named to work under 
the leadership of the inspector general of education, Juan Manto- 
vani. The subinspector general of education, Manuel S. Alier, was 
made president of the commission for commercial schools; Ernesto 
Nelson, inspector of secondary education, headed the commission on 
colegios nacionales and liceos (secondary schools and lyceums); 
Juan E. Cassani, inspector of secondary education, was named to 
lead the commission for normal schools; and the engineer, Juan José 
Gémez, inspector of secondary education, was appointed president 
of the commission on industrial schools. With these distinguished 
men as leaders, the four commissions adopted, as a uniform point 
of departure, the following statement of the basic purposes of re- 
organization: 

1. Increase of the years of study in the middle school. 

2. Direct linking and integration between the different fields of the middle 


school, for the purpose of cultural unification. 
3. Planning the studies of the middle school upon a general structure, based 
on two cycles: a general, cultural lower cycle and an upper cycle providing 


Acomplete compilation of all official reforms prior to 1901 will be found in Merou (3). 
All subsequent official plans are to be found in the official reports of the Ministerio de 
Justicia e Instruccién Pablica, 
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intensified cultural study in the bachilleratot and technical and professional 
specialization in the other fields (normal, commercial, and industrial). 

4. The necessity of promoting studies providing a knowledge of the coun- 
try and of giving to the education of the youth in the middle schools a dis- 
tinctly patriotic direction [7: 4]. 

These were the objectives. What have been the findings of the 
commissions? On February 8, 1934, Professor Juan Mantovani, as 
president of the combined commissions, submitted the projected 
reform to the Minister of Justice and Public Instruction, Dr. 
Manuel M. de Iriondo. The commissions, in developing a radically 
new curriculum plan, introduced new terms and new meanings to 
old terms so that it was found convenient to append a diagram 
(reproduced in Figure 1) to indicate the organization and integration 
of the instruction. 

The diagram shows that, from a common primary-school founda- 
tion of six years, it would be possible to pass directly into any one 
of four curriculums in the middle school. In the first of a series of 
eleven official regulations to govern the administration of the middle 
school, Dr. Mantovani wrote: “In order to enter the lower cycle in 
any branch of the middle school, the successful completion of the 
work in the primary school and the attainment of twelve years of 
age will be required, without exception”’ (7: 107). 

Having been admitted to the lower cycle of the middle school, 
the pupil is faced with four possibilities. He may select the lower 
cycle (1) of the secondary school (colegio nacional or liceo), (2) of 
the normal school, (3) of the commercial school, or (4) of the indus- 
trial school.? Having selected one of these curriculums, he has three 
alternatives. He may complete the lower cycle in the curriculum in 
which he starts and then leave school; he may shift to another cur- 

t The work leading to the granting of a degree of bachiller in the secondary-school 
system. This degree has somewhat the same educational significance as a diploma from 
a junior college in this country but has much greater social importance in Argentina. 

? Although these four divisions are essentially curriculum divisions, they are tradi- 
tionally housed in separate buildings and are under separate administrations, so that 
they are often loosely referred to as “schools.” It is interesting to note that the Argen- 
tine universities, instead of being divided into colleges, as in the English system, or into 
divisions or schools, as in the United States, are divided into faculties based on the 
difference in the teaching staffs (3: Tomo IT; 8). 
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riculum in the lower cycle; or he may complete the lower cycle and 
pass on to the upper cycle for specialized work. 

In all four branches of the middle school there are four years of 
work of the single, or prescribed, curriculum type. While the actual 
content is somewhat different in each of the four branches, because 
it is felt necessary to have the technical foundations laid in the 
lower cycle, still the curriculum is planned to give a general educa- 
tion which will give basis to a cultural life if the pupil’s formal educa- 
tion should terminate at this level. 

The second possibility, that of shifting from one to another cur- 
riculum at the level of the lower cycle of the middle school, will be 
provided for by the following regulation. 

g. The passing from one to another branch in the lower cycle will be possible 
in any course, at the completion of the school year. 

a) The passing of students from other branches to colegios nacionales and 
liceos [secondary schools] and to the normal schools will be dependent on a selec- 
tive test, which will be regulated with the object of determining whether or not 
the applicant has the aptitude and spirit necessary to follow the desired cur- 
riculum, in view of the fact that, although he has already followed one course 
for a year or more, it is now necessary to change to a new field of studies. 

b) Passing into commercial schools will be dependent on a selective test, 
already referred to, and an examination in penmanship, bookkeeping, type- 
writing, and stenography. 

c) Passing into the industrial schools will depend on a selective test, an 
examination on mathematics, mechanical drawing, technical knowledge, and 
shopwork, and on proof of practical shop experience in the field [7: 107-8]. 

The goal of the school system is, of course, found in the third 
alternative: completing the upper cycle of the middle school. In 
any analysis of this cycle there are at least four basic questions that 
must be examined: What provision is made for transfer from one 
curriculum or branch to another? What diploma or degree is 
granted? What is the content of the various curriculums? What 
provision is made for individual differences? 

The commission is definite in its regulation with regard to trans- 
ferring from one curriculum to another at the level of the upper 
cycle: “The upper cycle of each branch of the middle school is 
closed. A person who wishes to obtain the diploma from another 
branch must complete the upper cycle of that branch in its entirety” 
(7: 108). Having completed the specified work of the particular 
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branch selected in the upper cycle, the student will receive a title 
or a diploma in recognition of his specific training in that field. 

In its letter of January 3, 1933, to the inspector general, the com- 
mission under Ernesto Nelson stated the primary object of the 
colegios nacionales and liceos as follows: “The primary and funda- 
mental object of the colegios nacionales and liceos is to form the 
adolescent spiritually, that is, to organize in him the capacity to ob- 
serve, to understand, and to evaluate the phenomena of the no-yo 
as of the yo” (7: 26).7 

Students who finish the upper cycle of the secondary school 
(colegio nacional or liceo) receive the title of bachiller. The second 
major branch of the middle school, that of teacher training, grants 
upon graduation from the upper cycle, the title of maestro normal, 
a teaching certificate, which restricts the holder to teaching at the 
elementary-school level. Two diplomas are granted in the curricu- 
lum of the commercial schools: 

Those who finish the lower cycle of the commercial schools will receive the 


diploma of bookkeeper. 
To those who finish the upper cycle of the commercial school is granted the 


skilled commercial diploma [7: 107]. 


In the industrial curriculum of the upper cycle of the middle 
school, four fields of specialization are offered: mechanics, elec- 
tricity, construction, and chemistry. It is of interest that in this 
branch, or curriculum, it is deemed necessary to devote three years 
to the upper cycle, although a pupil may elect only one of the special- 
ized fields. Following the recommendation of Juan José Gémez, 
president of the commission on industrial schools, there was in- 
cluded in the final proposal of the ministry a regulation requiring 
training supplementary to the courses in the prescribed specialties 
of the curriculums: 

In order to obtain the diploma in any specialty of the industrial school, it will 
be required that the students have two months of practice, which will be super- 
vised by the inspector of the school, in a shop, in an industrial plant, or on a 
piece of construction work. This practice could be secured in the Vacations 
after the sixthZyear [7: 108]. 

* The expressions no-yo and yo represent technical philosophical concepts analogous 
to the Latin ego and non-ego. 
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What is the content of the various curriculums of the middle 
school? Of the four branches, or curriculums, of the middle school, 
certainly the two which have been historically the most important, 
the two which have had by far the greatest effect on the life of the 
people and which have enrolled the majority of students, have been 
the colegios nacionales and the normal schools (3). Today it is 
possible that this condition is changing.’ Lack of space, however, 
prevents an exhaustive treatment of the content of the curriculums. 
An analysis of the four lower cycles and notes on the specialized 
upper cycles must suffice. The curriculum shown in Table I for two 
years selected from the curriculum for the colegio nacional, cultural 
in emphasis, will serve as a model. The hours of studies common to 
all the four curriculums, as combined in Table II, indicate that 
Spanish, foreign language, history, geography, mathematics, and 
biological sciences are the basic, common, cultural courses and that 
the degree of specialization increases rapidly after the fourth year 
of the lower cycle is passed. The percentage of time devoted to 
specialized courses in the upper cycle is divided among five courses 
in the commercial school and among twenty to twenty-four courses, 
dependent on the field of specialization, in the three upper-cycle 
years of the industrial school. It should be stated that, in the case of 
philosophy, political economy, history of art, and hygiene, there is 
similarity between the courses given in one curriculum with those 
given in another, although they are essentially specialized in char- 
acter. The percentage of time devoted to technical or specialized 
study is given in Table II. The type of work offered in a typical 
advanced upper-cycle year is shown in Tabie ITI. 

An educational system may arrange four possibilities for vari- 
ability to provide for individual differences: the selection of a par- 
ticular curriculum, the selection of a field of specialization within a 
curriculum, the choice of courses within that field, and the varia- 
tion of content within the course. The arrangement in Argentina 
for the first of these possibilities has been examined in preceding 


t In 1934 there were 49 colegios nacionales, 3 liceos, 78 normal schools, 14 commercial 
schools, 32 schools of arts and trades for men, 20 professional schools for women, and a 
scattering of professional and special schools to total 219, with 108,299 students enrolled 
in the schools under the Ministry of Justice and Public Education (Anuario de “La 
Razén,” p. 11. Buenos Aires: La Razén, 1935.) 
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TABLE I 
SUBJECTS OF STUDY IN LOWER AND UPPER CYCLES OF “‘COLEGIOS 
NACIONALES” AND “LICEOS” FOR GIRLS IN ARGENTINA AND 
NUMBER OF Hours A WEEK DEVOTED TO EACH* 


Lower cycle, first-year classes: 
Spanish, first course (speech and literature) 
Foreign language, first course (option of French or Eng- 


History (ancient and medieval) 
Geography (astronomical and physical geography, Asia, 


Non-academic courses (in turn): 
Music, first course (chorus) 
Drawing, first course 
Practical and manual work, first course 
Physical training 


Upper cycle, sixth-year classes (second year of upper cycle) : 
Spanish, sixth course: (a) speech, 3 hours; (0) history of 
Spanish literature since the nineteenth century and 
history of American and Argentine literature, 3 hours 
Foreign language, sixth course (French or English)... . 
Second foreign language, second course (Italian or Ger- 


Philosophy, second course (psychology, formal logic, and 
the theory of scientific-spiritual knowledge)......... 

History of culture, second course (from the end of the 
eighteenth century until the post-war period) 

History of art 

Pelitical economy (with special reference to national 


problems) 
Mathematics (geometry and trigonometry of space; 


cosmography) 


* Taken from curriculums given in the official proposal (7: 91, 94): 
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Weekly 
Number 
of Hours 
Mathematics, first course (arithmetic and plane geome- 
6 
2 
6 
4 
2 
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TABLE II 


NUMBER OF Hours A WEEK DEVOTED TO EACH SUBJECT IN 
MIDDLE SCHOOLS IN ARGENTINA* 


Lower CycLe 


Second | Third 
Year | Year 


Secondary school: 


PWWAWA 


Biological sciences 
Physics 


Physical training 
Technical or specialized work. . 


Percentage devoted to tech- 
nical work 
Normal school: 
Spanish 
Foreign language 


Biological sciences 
Physics 


Physical training 
Technical or specialized work. . 


Percentage devoted to tech- 
nical work 
Commercial school: 
Spanish 
Foreign language 
History 
Geography 
Mathematics 
Biological sciences 


* This table was prepared from the curriculums given in the official proposal (‘7 : 91-106). 
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Upper Cycle 
SUBJECT 
First Fourth | Fifth | Sixth | Seventh 
Year Year | Year | Year | Year 
6 6 5 6 
Foreign language............. 4 4 3 6 2 eae 
5 4 4 4 
5 4 4 2 
4 3 4 4 8 
32 33 34 30 
12 9 12 12 27 
6 6 5 4 2 
4 4 3 3 2 
5 4 4 4 
4 3 4 4 21 
32 33 34 30 
12 9 12 12 7° 
6 6 5 4 4 
4 4 3 3 3 
2 3 2 3 
5 4 4 
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TABLE I1—Continued 


Lower Cycle Upper Cycle 


Fifth | Sixth 


Commercial school—continued: 


Physical training 
Technical or specialized work. . 


Percentage devoted to tech- 
nical work: 
Industrial school: 
Spanish 
Foreign language 
History 
Mathematics 
Biological sciences 
Physi 


Physical training 
Technical or specialized work. . 


Percentage devoted to tech- 
nical work 


t Except the field of chemistry which has 40 hours a week. 


paragraphs. The selection of a field of specialization within a cur- 
riculum is limited to the choice of concentration in mechanics, 
electricity, construction, or chemistry in the curriculum of the indus- 
trial school. Offering a choice of courses within a curriculum or field, 
analogous to our elective system, is contrary to the historic policy 
of Argentina, but some slight concession to individual differences is 
found in the allowance of a choice in foreign languages. The fourth 
possibility, that of enriched or extended work within a given course, 
is more properly a matter of teaching technique than of curriculum. 

The differences between this plan and the traditional system of 
education in the United States are hardly greater than the differ- 
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SuByECT 
First | Second| Third | Fourth Seventh 
Year | Year | Year | Year | Year | Year | Year 
5 6 9 8 21 
15 17 25 22 62 ae eee 
6 6 5 4 2 2 2 
4 4 3 3 2 “2, See 
5 4 4 
7 7 7 5 
12 12 II 12 35 38 4° 
eee 42 42 42 42 42 42 
l 
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ences between the plans of the proposed and the present systems in 
Argentina. At present Argentina has a five-year colegio nacional 
without the cyclical differentiation between general and specialized 
study; a four-year normal-school course, completely prescribed; a 
five-year and a six-year commercial school, somewhat similar to 
that proposed; and a six-year industrial school. There are also a 
number of secondary schools dependent on the national universities 
which have autonomy in government and curriculum. The old sys- 


TABLE III 


NUMBER OF Hours A WEEK DEVOTED TO SUBJECTS IN THE ELEC- 
TRICAL COURSE IN SEVENTH YEAR IN THE INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL 
(THIRD YEAR OF THE UPPER CYCLE) IN ARGENTINA* 


Spanish seventh course (speech and literature) 

General study of machines 

Alternating current, second course, and applications to 
radio communication 

Electrical measurements and laboratory practice, second 
course 

Electrochemistry, second course 

Plans and estimations of electrical installations 

Industrial legislation 

Special manual training 


* Taken from curriculums given in the official proposal (7 : 104). 


tem was centralized in control. The new retains this characteristic 
but brings uniformity and articulation to the various branches. 

In summary, the reform plan provides that the middle school of 
Argentina shall have four curriculums, divided into a lower cycle 
of four years’ general and cultural study (with some specialization 
in skills and techniques and with provision for intertransfer) and 
an upper cycle of two years’ concentration in specialized work (with 
no intertransfer and with one curriculum, the industrial-school cur- 
riculum, divided into three-year fields of concentration in mechanics, 
electricity, construction, and chemistry). Within a particular cur- 
riculum and field of concentration, there is only the relatively minor 
and restricted choice of language. 


| 
Weekly 
Number 
of Hours 4 
2 
2 
8 
2 
Io 
if 
i 
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SELECTED REFERENCES ON HIGHER EDUCATION 


JOHN DALE RUSSELL 
University of Chicago 


This list of references represents a selection from the several hun- 
dred titles related to higher education published between July 1, 
1935, and June 30, 1936. As in previous lists, selection has been 
made along somewhat arbitrary lines. 

All books and monographs that have come to the attention of the 
compiler have been included with the exception of institutional 
histories (which have appeared during the year for Amherst College, 
Barnard College, Franklin College, Maryville College, and Harvard 
University) and annual reports, yearbooks, and proceedings. In 
the last-mentioned category two new publications appeared during 
the year: Proceedings of the Conference on Problems of Business Ad- 
ministration in Colleges and Universities (University of Chicago 
Press) and Conference of Trustees of Colleges and Universities (La- 
fayette College). 

Selection among the articles published in journals during the year 
has been based chiefly on their contribution to new knowledge, 
although space has not permitted reference to more than half those 
worthy of inclusion. As a general principle, the list omits articles 
that provide only a résumé of material available elsewhere; articles 
that are merely discussions or presentations of personal opinions, 
however authoritative; and news notes and papers describing prac- 
tices in a single institution. 

578. “The Alumni Go to College,”’ Bulletin of the Association of American Col- 
leges, XXI (December, 1935), 596-625. 


A symposium describing plans for alumni education in nine institutions of 
higher education. 

579. AUGUSTINE, GRACE M. Some Aspects of Management of College Residence 
Halls for Women. New York: F. S. Crofts & Co., 1935. Pp. vit+-242. 
A study, based on data from 119 institutions, covering the staff employed, the 


food service, the house service, the management of co-operative units, and the 
financial budgets for college residence halls for women. 
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. BOARDMAN, Martua T. “The College President Calls It a Year,’’ Journal 
of Higher Education, VII (June, 1936), 287-95. 
An analysis of the annual reports of college presidents. 


. Boas, Louise Scuutz. Woman’s Education Begins. Norton, Massachu- 
setts: Wheaton College Press, 1935. Pp. xii+2096. 

A description of the rise of the women’s colleges and the early days of higher 
education for women, produced on the occasion of the hundredth anniversary 
of Wheaton College. 


. Bowman, Isaran. A Design for Scholarship. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1936. Pp. vi+186. 

A series of addresses delivered between April, 1935, and February, 1936, by 
the president of Johns Hopkins University. 

. Bropy, ALEXANDER. The American State and Higher Education. Wash- 
ington: American Council on Education, 1935. Pp. viii+250. 

An analysis of the legal, political, and constitutional conditions underlying 
the creation, support, and administration of publicly controlled institutions of 
higher education, with extensive reference to court decisions and constitu- 
tional provisions. 

. CHAMBERS, M. M. “State Regulation of Degree-Granting,’”’ Journal of 
Higher Education, VII (March, 1936), 152-58. 

Shows by reference to court decisions that the control of the degree-granting 
power is separate from the control of incorporation. 


. CONSTANCE, CLIFFORD L. “Predicting Academic Achievement at the Uni- 
versity of Oregon,’’ Bulletin of the American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars, XI (October, 1935), 18-29. 

A statistical study dealing with the accuracy of predictions and a description 
of the uses to be made of such data. 


. Danton, J. Pertam. “The Selection of Books for College Libraries,”’ 
Library Quarterly, V (October, 1935), 419-56. 

Finds that the excellence of book selection is closely related to the qualifications 
of the librarian and to the activity of faculty members in selecting library 
books. 


. Epwarps, Newton. “The Reorganization of Graduate Study in the 
United States,’ School and Society, XLII (October 5, 1935), 469-72. 


Statistics regarding the growth of graduate study, leading to the interesting 
suggestion for a new degree, the “Doctor of Arts,” to replace the Doctor of 
Philosophy for students not intending to go into a career of research. 


. Eetis, WALTER Crossy. “Salaries of College and University Presidents,”’ 
School and Society, XLII (August 10, 1935), 203-8. 

Statistics showing salaries paid in various types of higher institutions and the 
relative amounts paid administrative officers and faculty members of various 
ranks. 
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589. FERRY, FREDERICK C. “Student Hours of Instruction,” School and So- 
ciety, XLIII (June 20, 1936), 853-56. 
Compares the distribution of students’ work among the various subjects in 
nineteen institutions in 1934-35 with the distribution twenty years earlier. 


. GARDNER, DonFreED H. The Evaluation of Higher Institutions: V. Stu- 
dent Personnel Service. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1936. 
Pp. xx+236. 

Reports the research on student personnel service which was used as a basis 
for the recent revision of accrediting procedures of the North Central Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 


. GLADFELTER, MILLARD E. “The Value of Several Criteria in Predicting 
College Success,” Bulletin of the American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars, X1 (April, 1936), 187-95. 

A statistical study, made at Temple University, concludes that high-school 
rank and score on the Psychological Examination of the American Council 
on Education are the two most significant predictive factors. 


. GRAHAM, FRANK B. “Consolidation in North Carolina,’’ Bulletin of the 
American Association of Collegiate Registrars, X (July, 1935), 213-24. 


Describes the steps taken to eliminate duplication in the state-supported sys- 
tem of higher education in North Carolina. 


. HARRIMAN, Puttip L. “The Bachelor’s Degree,’’ Journal of Higher Educa- 
tion, VII (June, 1936), 301-7. 
A historical summary of the introduction of new types of the Bachelor’s de- 
gree in American colleges. 


. HARTOG, Str PHILIP, and RHODES, E. C. An Examination of Examinations. 

International Institute Examinations Inquiry. London: Macmillan & 
Co., Ltd., 1935. Pp. 82. 
A report of a British investigation of five types of examinations (school certifi- 
cate, special place, college-entrance scholarship, university honors, and viva 
voce) showing a notable lack of agreement in the marks assigned by various 
examiners. 


. HowELt, E. J. “Economic and Social Background of Freshman Engineers 
and Academic Achievement,” Bulletin of the American Association of 
Collegiate Registrars, X (July, 1935), 262-70. 

A study, based on 1,153 students at the Agricultural and Mechanical College 
of Texas, showing significant relationships between academic achievement and 
economic and social backgrounds. 


. HucHes, LEONARD. Administration of Health and Physical 
Education in Colleges. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co., Inc., 1935. Pp. 
xiv-+ 368. 

An authoritative and unusually complete treatment, including such major 
areas as the health service, the program in physical education, athletics, build- 
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ings and equipment, and office management. An extensive bibliography is 
given at the end of each chapter. 


. Hutcurns, RoBERT Maynarp. No Friendly Voice. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1936. Pp. viii+198. 

A compilation of addresses delivered by the president of the University of Chi- 
cago during the past six years, treating fundamental aspects of the program of 
higher education in America. 


. JONES, EDwarD SAFFORD. “A Free System of Course Selection,’’ Journal 
of Higher Education, VI (November, 1935), 418-24. 


An analysis of the effect of eliminating requirements of specific courses at the 
junior-college level in the University of Buffalo. 


. Kerr, Frep L., and GERBERICH, J. R. “College Scholarship and Persist- 
ence of Transfer Students from Junior Colleges,’’ Bulletin of the Ameri- 
can Association of Collegiate Registrars, XI (October, 1935), 1-17. (See 
also Item 510 in the list of selected references appearing in the October, 
1936, number of the School Review.) 

A comparative study, carried on at the University of Arkansas, of junior-co]- 
lege transfers and students having had their first two years at the University. 
Shows superiority in senior-college work for the “native” group over the 
transfer group. 


. McGratu, Eart J. “The Control of Higher Education in America,” 
Educational Record, XVII (April, 1936), 259-72. 

A historical analysis of the membership of boards of trustees of American in- 
stitutions of higher education from 1860 to 1930, inclusive. 

. McGratu, Eart J. “The Office of the Registrar, 1860-1933,’ Bulletin 
of the American Association of Collegiate Registrars, XI (April, 1936), 
205-14. 

A historical analysis showing the development of the office of the registrar. 


. McNEEtLy, Joun H. The Problem of Duplication as Attacked in Certain 
State Surveys of Higher Education. United States Office of Education 
Bulletin No. 19, 1934. Pp. vi+s5o. 

Summarizes the recommendations for elimination of duplication in state pro- 
grams of higher education as reported in recent surveys in Georgia, North 
Carolina, Oregon, Texas, and Virginia. 

. Maney, Cartes A. “College Graduates Face the Future,’ Journal of 
Higher Education, V1 (October, 1935), 371-75. 

A survey of the employment of college graduates six months after graduation. 


. MarsH, CLARENCE STEPHEN (Editor). American Universities and Col- 
leges. Washington: American Council on Education, 1936 (third edi- 
tion). Pp. xviii+1130. 
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A new edition of an invaluable reference work, giving complete information 
concerning each of almost 700 accredited universities, colleges, and teachers’ 
colleges, together with some 170 pages of general description of the program of 
higher education in America. 


. Mret, CHARLES J. “Developments in Alumni Money Raising,’’ Bulletin 
of the Association of American Colleges, XX1I (March, 1936), 168-78. 


Analyzes various plans for fund-raising. 


. Mrtter, SARAH D. LeEeEps. A Study of the Achievement of Scholarship 
Holders in the Class of 1932 in Pennsylvania Colleges. Philadelphia: 
Temple University, 1935. Pp. vit+7o. 

A Doctor’s dissertation which analyzes many facts concerning 460 students 
holding scholarships in Pennsylvania colleges and gives evaluations based on 
data from the Pennsylvania study of the relations of secondary and higher 
education. 


. Mizner, Ciype A. The Dean of the Small College. Boston: Christopher 
Publishing House, 1936. Pp. 152. 

A brief analysis of the status and functions of the dean in the small college, 
viewed particularly in the light of the religious purposes of the institution. 


. PARTRIDGF, FLORENCE. ‘‘Administrative Offices,’’ Journal of Higher Edu- 
cation, VI (October, 1935), 367-70. 


A historical study of the development of administrative offices in liberal-arts 
colleges. 


. PAYNE, FERNANDUS, and SPIETH, EVELYN WILKINSON. An Open Letter 
to College Teachers. Bloomington, Indiana: Principia Press, Inc., 1935. 
Pp. xiv+ 380. 

A discussion of methods of teaching at the college level, which, though skeptical 
in attitude toward the work of “educationists” and somewhat negative in its 
emphasis, presents sound, practical advice for the improvement of college 
teaching. A selected bibliography of 434 titles is included. 


. PETTENGILL, TRUE E. “Comparison of the College Aptitude Test and 
Rank in High-School Graduating Class as Factors for Predicting Fresh- 
man Scholarship,’ Bulletin of the American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars, XI (April, 1936), 196-204. 

Concludes that rank in high-school graduating class is a much more significant 
factor for predicting college success than score on the Minnesota College- 
Aptitude Test. 


. Prorace, Dom (Pseudonym). College Men—Their Making and Unmak- 
ing. New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 1935. Pp. x+314. 

A collection of anecdotes illustrating various problems and phases of student 
life, liberally sprinkled with inspirational mottoes, which have been culled from 
a long service as dean of men. 
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. The Prognostic Value of University Entrance Examinations in Scotland. 
International Examination Inquiry. Publications of the Scottish Coun- 
cil for Research in Education, Vol. IX. London: University of London 
Press, Ltd., 1936. Pp. x+198. 

The report of an exhaustive inquiry leads to the conclusion that the present 
entrance examinations give an unsatisfactory prognosis of success. 


. REED, Anna Y., in collaboration with FRANK P. Macurre, WILLIAM A. 
THOMSON, and HARRIETT VAN DER VaTE. The Effective and the In- 
effective College Teacher. Chicago: American Book Co., 1935. Pp. 
xiv+344. 

A study of the specific differential characteristics of good and poor teachers in 
colleges, as viewed by administrative officers of institutions, with some atten- 
tion to methods of selecting faculty members and devices used for improve- 
ment of teaching. Includes an annotated bibliography of forty-five titles. 


. RUSSELL, JOHN DALE, DuNBAR, RALPH M., and McCartuy, STEPHEN A. 
“The College Library Report,’’ Bulletin of the American Library Associa- 
tion, XXX (April, 1936), 216-20, 282. 

An analysis of the reports made by college libraries, indicating much room for 
improvement in this phase of reporting service. 

. RusseLL, JoHN DALE, and REEVES, FLoyp W. The Evaluation of Higher 
Institutions: V1. Administration. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1936. Pp. xx-+ 286. 

A detailed analysis of the features of administrative organization that are 
useful in distinguishing varying degrees of institutional excellence. Reports 
the research used as a basis for the recent revision of accrediting procedures 
of the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 


. RUSSELL, JOHN DALE, and REEVES, FLoyp W. The Evaluation of Higher 
Institutions: VII. Finance. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1935. 
Pp. xviii+134. 

Reports the research on institutional finance which was used as the basis for 
the recent revision of accrediting procedures of the North Central Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 


. SMALLWooD, Mary Lovett. An Historical Study of Examinations and 
Grading Systems in Early American Universities. Harvard Studies in 
Education, Vol. XXIV. Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University 
Press, 1935. Pp. xiv+132. 

Treats the historical development of examination procedures and marking 
practices in five American institutions of higher education. 


. SMITH, GEORGE BAXTER. Purposes and Conditions A ffecting the Nature and 
Extent of Participation of Adults in Courses in the Home Study Depart- 
ment of Columbia University, 1925-1932. Teachers College Contributions 
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to Education, No. 663. New York: Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1935. Pp. x+86. 

An analysis, based on the records of approximately fifty-seven hundred adults, 
relating to (1) the characteristics of adults pursuing home-study courses, 
(2) the courses for which they registered, and (3) the relationships between the 
selection of courses and the traits of the registrants. 


. “Symposium on the Application of the Statement of Policy,” North Central 
Association Quarterly, X (January, 1936), 298-348. 

Twelve papers dealing with practical experiences in the working of the new 
accrediting procedure of the North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. 


. THOMPSON, RANDALL. College Music. New York: Macmillan Co., 1935. 
Pp. xviii+ 280. 

An objective and critical study, made for the Association of American Colleges, 
of the place and purpose of music in the liberal-arts curriculum. 


. THRELKELD, Hripa. The Educational and Vocational Plans of College 
Seniors. Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 639. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1935. Pp. x+194. 

Students’ reasons for going to college, the subjects of interest to them, and 
their vocational choices are analyzed on the basis of returns from a question- 
naire filled out by 4,246 Seniors in 45 colleges and universities in Pennsylvania. 


. THWING, CHARLES FRANKLIN. The American College and University. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1935. Pp. xii+244. 

A descriptive, interpretative, anecdotal account of the American institution of 
higher education, based on the personal experiences of the author, who is now 
president-emeritus of Western Reserve University and Adelbert College. 


. WALKER, Ernest Trmotuy. The Relation of the Housing of Students to 
Success in a University. Chicago: Private edition distributed by Uni- 
versity of Chicago Libraries, 1935. Pp. viii+76. 

An investigation of four types of housing, showing that the fraternity is defi- 
nitely inferior and the dormitory superior so far as effect on the academic 
work of students is concerned. 


. WALTERS, Raymonp. “Statistics of Registration in American Universi- 
ties and Colleges, 1935,’’ School and Society, XLII (December 14, 1935), 
801-19. 

The annual report of enrolments in higher institutions, the first to appear 
covering the opening of the year 1935-36. 


. WapLEs, Douctas, in collaboration with Leon Carnovsky, E. W. 
McDrarmip, Jr., Ltoyp W. RowLanp, and Epwarp A. Wicut. The 
Evaluation of Higher Institutions: IV. The Library. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1936. Pp. xviii+86. 
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An analysis of the library service in representative institutions of higher edu- 
cation, reporting the research used as the basis for the recent revision of 
accrediting procedures of the North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. 

. WEBB, JAMES FRANKLIN. A Study of the Business Administration of Teach- 
ers Colleges. Chicago: Private edition distributed by University of Chi- 
cago Libraries, 1935. Pp. x+174. 

A detailed analysis of the financial accounting, budgetary procedure, financial 
reports, purchasing routines, and organization for business management, in 
sixteen representative teachers’ colleges. 

. WesLEY, EpGar Bruce. Proposed: The University of the United States. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota: University of Minnesota Press, 1936. Pp. 
x+84. 

A review of the history of the proposals for a national university and a well- 
argued plan for the immediate establishment of such an institution. 

. Witkins, Ernest H. “Major Trends in Collegiate Enrolments,’’ School 
and Society, XLII (September 28, 1935), 442-48. (See also ‘Notes on 
Collegiate Enrolments,’’ School and Society, XLIII [January 25, 1936], 
123-24.) 

A statistical study of enrolments in higher institutions since 1900, compared 
with secondary-school enrolments and classified by type of institution. 

. Wittramson, E. G. “Changes in College Freshman Intelligence,’’ School 
and Society, XLII (October 19, 1935), 547-51. 

Statistics showing improvement in the level of intelligence of entering stu- 
dents and a suggestion that guidance is in part responsible. 


. WiLts, ELBERT VAUGHAN. The Growth of American Higher Education— 
Liberal, Professional and Technical. Philadelphia: Dorrance & Co., 
1936. Pp. 226. 

An account of some of the movements that have affected American higher 
education, with especial attention to the appearance of these movements in 
particular colleges and universities. 
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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


A useful compendium on the junior college—A specialist in higher education 
of the federal Office of Education, Walter J. Greenleaf, has made conveniently 
available in bulletin form a compact body of information concerning the junior 
college. The bulletin consists in the main of two parts. The first part, “Junior 
Colleges in General,” deals chiefly with the genesis, development, and auspices 
of control of the various types of junior colleges and related institutions (small 
junior colleges, one-year junior colleges, normal schools with junior-college 
programs, commercial schools, branch junior colleges, and emergency junior col- 
leges or Freshman colleges). The second part, “Analysis of the Survey of 
Junior Colleges,’”’ is concerned with presenting evidence on the status of the 
junior college gathered by questionnaire during 1934. Among section headings 
are: “Names of Junior Colleges,” “Dates of Establishment of Junior Colleges,”’ 
“Legal Control,’’ “Staff Members,’ “Junior College Enrolments, 1934,” 
“Graduates,’’ and “Titles or Degrees Conferred.’’ Illuminating summary tables 
are included, which are based on information from 535 junior colleges (‘441 for 
white students, 22 for negro students, 15 branch institutions, and 57 miscel- 
laneous small colleges’’ [p. 38]), although a footnote states that, with additions 
“as of 1936,’ a total of 554 junior colleges are mentioned in the bulletin. This 
total does not include the junior or lower divisions maintained on the campuses 
of colleges and universities, which are listed, together with the branch junior 
colleges, in a separate table. In passing, it may be noted that each new report 
on growth and status of the junior college adds to the impression of the vigorous 
and dynamic character of the movement. 

Carping critics will encounter no serious difficulty in finding errors and in- 
adequacies in the bulletin. A few examples may be cited. Summation on page 9 
of the numbers of public junior colleges under the different administrative 
auspices finds them to be 153 rather than 149 as reported. On page 4g it is indi- 
cated that 87 public junior colleges are under the “legal control’ of city or 
municipal governments and 4 under township governments in Illinois. It may 
be stated with assurance that in the strictly legal sense most of these junior 
colleges, if not all, are controlled and operated by city or township school dis- 


* Walter J. Greenleaf, Junior Colleges. United States Office of Education Bulletin 
No. 3, 1936. Pp. iv+86. 
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tricts rather than by the municipal governments. Readers of the bulletin may 
incorrectly infer that the agency of control differs from that of the 52 junior col- 
leges reported as being under district governments. Errors of this kind emerge 
from faulty formulation of a questionnaire. At two points (pp. 4 and 9) refer- 
ence is made to junior colleges that include, besides the two college years, one 
or more high-school years, but the bulletin omits any further discussion of the 
vertical realignment being worked out in the school systems of Pasadena, 
Ventura, and Compton, California; Moberly, Missouri; Parsons, Kansas; 
Meridian, Mississippi; and elsewhere in the country—realignments typically 
designated as the “6-4-4 plan.”’ Thus to ignore such a significant development, 
even in a brief bulletin, is an inexcusable oversight. However, these specific 
deficiencies cannot detract seriously from the value of the bulletin, which, as a 
compendium, procurable from the Superintendent of Documents at the modest 
outlay of fifteen cents, should aid greatly in extending popular acquaintance 


with the junior-college movement. 
LEONARD V. Koos 


Conditioning German youth.—Since one example of the relation between po- 
litical control and programs set up for conditioning youth is afforded by Ger- 
many, description of the welfare program for German youth! is of particular 
interest. 

An introductory chapter of Taylor’s book explains certain terminology and 
concepts of political administration and indicates the author’s aim of picturing 
youth welfare in Germany in the past and in the present, including organiza- 


tion, administration, support, and the training of personnel. Chapter ii traces 
the history of youth-welfare agencies, through sporadic pre-war efforts, diverse 
organizations under the Republic, their consolidation under Hitler, and the 
gradual coming of a state welfare system. Chapter iii describes the organization 
and the support of state welfare agencies, and chapter iv is devoted to the train- 
ing, appointment, tenure, salaries, and activities of state Jugendpflege workers. 
Chapter v relates to the organization and the activities of Hitler-Youth, the 
group which is the focal point of Nazi effort in the administrative organization, 
the physical training, and the emotional conditioning of German youth. Chap- 
ters vi and viii deal directly with the educational content of youth-welfare activi- 
ties and indicate the emphasis placed on physical education; manual arts and 
home economics; folk music and dancing; heredity and race study; ruralization 
of youth; and political education through radio, press, and drama. Chapter vii 
reviews the unemployment situation among youth under the republic, the peak 
of unemployment during the early days of Hitler control, and the methods used 
for reducing unemployment. Attention is given to the aims, number, support, 
and leaders of labor camps. A short chapter on “Youth and Law” reviews the 


t John W. Taylor, Youth Welfare in Germany. Nashville, Tennessee: Baird-Ward 
Co., 1936. Pp. 260. 
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German juvenile-court law; the current practice of re-educating instead of 
punishing delinquent youth; and the protection of youth against vitiating 
amusements, exploiting employers, and alcohol. The concluding chapter gives 
comparative and summary statements. 

An appendix of fifty-four pages sets forth, in translation, the laws, decrees, 
and regulations which provide the legal basis for the development of the youth- 
welfare movement. There is a bibliography of 201 titles and a one-page index. 

The book is descriptive rather than evaluative. Space is given to direct quo- 
tations, tabulations, and charts (some of the charts may not be clear to Ameri- 
cans). The description of administrative organization may be more detailed 
than most educators or welfare workers would prefer, with perhaps unnecessary 
repetition. The book, however, presents a clear picture of youth welfare in 
Germany: its development, its change, and its function in building a unified 
Nazi state. Many readers will be impressed by the number of specific items con- 
cerned with organizing and influencing youth that are applicable to non-Nazi 
conditions, as well as items that are ruled out by a democratic social philosophy. 

The book should be decidedly worth while for educators, welfare workers, and 
others concerned with the training and outlook of youth. 

Harowp H. PuNKE 
GrEoRGIA STATE WOMAN’S COLLEGE 
VALDOSTA, GEORGIA 


Principles for evaluating and accrediting higher institutions —The report of the 
Committee on Revision of Standards, set up in 1929 by the Commission on 
Institutions of Higher Education of the North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, is now available in a series of monographs. The sum of 
$135,000 was provided for this large project, $25,000 from the North Central 
Association and $110,000 from the General Education Board. 

Volume VI of the report deals with the evaluation of administration in 
higher institutions,‘ an area in which standards have not been previously utilized 
by the association. The purpose of the monograph is to describe the steps taken 
to determine what items connected with the administrative organization and 
procedures of colleges and universities are significant in distinguishing varying 
degrees of general educational excellence and to present the evidence accumu- 
lated with reference to the significance of the items investigated. Two investi- 
gators visited the fifty-seven institutions on which the study is based, using a 
carefully formulated set of information schedules. These blanks went through 
a process of refinement in which a total of approximately 1,100 items were re- 
duced to 177 items. The field of administration was divided into eight phases 
(general administration and control, academic administration, business adminis- 
tration, financial administration, student personnel service, special educational 


t John Dale Russell and Floyd W. Reeves, The Evaluation of Higher Institutions: 
VI. Administration. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1936. Pp. xx-+-286. $3.00. 
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activities, personnel for administrative service, and records and reports), for 
each of which a score card was prepared. A master score card was developed 
that gave a weighting to each of the principal phases of administration, a total 
score for each institution thus being possible. 

For the determination of institutional excellence a number of independent 
criteria were employed: a composite of the subjective judgments of the in- 
vestigators, the total score on administration, general excellence of the faculty, 
and rating on student personnel services. Each item was checked against two 
or more such criteria. A number of statistical devices were utilized in presenting 
the data and in making comparisons between institutions. 

This monograph and its companion volumes should mark the beginning of 
a new day in evaluating and accrediting colleges and universities, not only in the 
North Central Association, but in the other five regional accrediting organiza- 
tions in the United States. The movement has spread to the high schools and 
the same six agencies are now at work seeking to improve standards for use in 
the evaluation of secondary schools. The new standards can be used even by 
persons who do not understand fully the statistical procedures employed in 
gathering the data and in validating the score cards. Workers who object to 
score cards as being somewhat mechanical and who say that the whole is greater 
than the sum of its parts cannot reasonably object to the use of such instruments 
as valuable check lists in the process of evaluation. If the present volume and 
the series to which it belongs are a reliable indication of trends, the day of cur- 
sory, impressionistic inspection for accrediting purposes and of emphasis on 
only the quantitative aspects of higher education should soon be a thing of the 


past. 
CARTER V. Goop 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


A survey of the social, economic, and political knowledge of sixth-grade children. 
—Burton in collaboration with others has, in his most recent work,’ attempted 
a scientific approach to the problem of what civic information children possess, 
what are the sources of their information, and what inferences may be drawn for 
curricular organization. 

The book is a report and an interpretation of seven separate studies related 
to the central theme. In each study the amount of civic information possessed 
by children was investigated by administering an inventory (a test of under- 
standing of social, economic, and political terms). 

The first section of the book is devoted to an explanation of the purposes of 
the study and the construction and refinement of the inventory. Then follows 
a description of the types of pupils who were tested. The third major division 
is devoted to presentation and analysis of the general results obtained. The 

* William H. Burton and Others, Children’s Civic Information, 1924-1935. Southern 
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fourth section presents an analysis of the results in various racial, economic, 
sex, and geographic groups. The final chapters offer a comparison of the amount 
of civic information possessed by children in 1924 with that possessed by pupils 
in 1934 and also present a discussion of the sources from which children’s civic 
information is derived. 

It would seem that fundamentally this work represents a unique contribution. 
Basically, the technique of actually determining the information possessed by 
children and the sources from which it is acquired is a sound approach to the 
problem of building an adequate curriculum. The task, however, is not without 
danger. Obviously, the study could not encompass all sections of the country or 
all groups of children. The sampling in the study is not adequate to permit final 
answers to many questions raised. Again, the task of selecting items of informa- 
tion for testing is difficult. The authors have made an excellent effort to deter- 
mine the exact items that should be included, but, in their own words, “‘it is 
not known what proportion of possible or of valuable civic information the in- 
ventory covers, ... . Neither is it known how well informed pupils of this level 
should be since that matter has never been investigated’’ (p. 216). An addi- 
tional difficulty in this same connection arose in determining the civic knowledge 
of children in 1924 compared with that of 1934. The same inventory was used 
in 1934 as in 1924, and this fact opens the question of whether new terms of per- 
haps equal or greater importance had not appeared in 1934. Further, the reader 
must bear in mind that this study is a survey of children’s information and does 
not provide evidence in regard to attitudes, skills, and appreciations. 

The authors were clearly conscious of the limitations noted in the preceding 
paragraph. They are to be commended for the convincing manner in which they 
have attacked a problem so fraught with pitfalls. The most significant contribu- 
tion of the study is the evidence concerning the information possessed by sixth- 
grade children. In interpreting this data, Burton writes: 

There is an astonishing consistency in average total scores for the several groups. 
Differences of any consequence in these averages seem clearly due first to economic 
status, and then in lesser degree to size of community, and to differences between urban 
and rural environments The best-known information is not the result of any 
organized plan of instruction in civics or citizenship but is derived in haphazard fashion 
from various sources which are good and bad, organized and unorganized, and of differ- 
ing degrees of efficiency” (pp. 216-17). 


The further significant conclusions are added that (1) the children who come 
from homes of low economic status are more deficient in knowledge and are 
therefore in greatest need of instruction; (2) that, by examination of the items 
of information which are commonly known by children, it can be demonstrated 
that other items of no greater difficulty can and should be taught; and (3) that 
there has been no gain in the civic information possessed by children during the 


decade 1924-34. 
Roy A. PRICE 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 
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““Meanings’’ in mathematics—Teachers in need of a course in secondary 
mathematics, for those pupils who are not interested in abstract mathematics 
or are not able to handle it, will find in Mathematics in Lifet a new course in 
mathematics organized into units of learning, each unit complete in itself and 
bound separately in pamphlet form. The avowed purpose of this course is “to 
effect a genuine reform in the teaching of mathematics’’ (p. iii). The emphasis 
is taken from abstract work in mathematics and placed on those fundamental 
concepts or principles which have widespread application in everyday life. The 
course is especially adapted to the abilities of pupils who are unable to profit from 
the more abstract principles invo!ved in the familiar traditional mathematics. 

One of the outstanding features of the series is the successful attempt on the 
part of the authors to organize from a wealth of material precisely the materials 
that will make mathematics meaningful and useful and will enable the pupil to 
understand something of the great contribution which mathematics has made 
and is making to civilization. The significant principles of mathematics have 
been made easy and simple for the learner so that a child having a reasonable 
facility with sixth- and seventh-grade arithmetic will have no difficulty in learn- 
ing and understanding the material. 

While the material is organized for the slower pupil with the emphasis on 
meaning, it is likely that a course emphasizing basic concepts, such as this, is to 
be preferred to the more traditional course for the middle and upper groups. 
The course has in it much that is interesting and informational for the college 
man or woman who in some way may have missed the “meaningful”’ side of 
mathematics. 

The main units, in the series at hand, deal with measurement, construction 
or using geometry in practical drawings, drawing to scale, and percentages. 
Other units in the series are concerned with the use of graphs, practical formulas 
and simple equations, and the reading of mathematics material. Each unit is 
complete in itself and may be presented independently of other units. Little 
knowledge on the part of the pupils is assumed. Each unit is liberally supplied 
with notes suggesting a teaching technique. Each unit provides a list of objec- 
tives and a test for appraising what the pupil has learned. 

The authors of this series of units need no introduction to persons interested 
in secondary-school mathematics. Both men have had wide experience with 
mathematics and have given much of their time to the selection and the organ- 
ization of the material for the needs and interests of the secondary-school pupil. 

A. E. MALLORY 
CoLoRADO STATE COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
GREELEY, COLORADO 


t Raleigh Schorling and John R. Clark, Mathematics in Life: Unit A, Measurement 
in Modern Life and the Long Ago, pp. iv+44, $0.24; Unit B, Constructions: Using 
Geometry in Practical Drawing, pp. iv-+60, $0.28; Unit C, Drawing to Scale: Some 
Everyday Uses of Mathematics, pp. iv+44, $0.24; Unit D, Per Cents: Their Meaning 
and Use, pp. iv+60, $0.28. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book Co., 1935 
and 1936. 
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Practical suggestions to teachers of music.—It is generally acknowledged that 
junior high school music courses are difficult to organize, administer, and teach. 
As a rule, the accomplishments at this level are less satisfactory from all stand- 
points than those at any other period. As a result of his own needs and experi- 
ences as a teacher of music, the author of a recent book! has known how to offer 
practical advice and help to other teachers. This manual, therefore, will be 
enthusiastically received by those wishing to improve the quality of their teach- 
ing. 

The writer discusses only the usual phases of instruction. Chapters deal with 
such topics as music’s changing status, objectives, the general music course, 
vocal classes and clubs, instrumental organizations and instruction, schedule- 
making, equipment, tests and testing, public performances, the talented pupil, 
supervision, and the teacher. An introduction by the editor, Peter W. Dykema, 
of Teachers College, Columbia University, points out the function and the 
progress of music in the educational system and sets forth the qualifications of 
the author for writing the book. 

Gehrken’s philosophy of music education is expressed and defined in funda- 
mental aims, which he states are “to cause children to learn to sing, to play, and 
to listen so that they will come to love and understand good music so genuinely, 
so sincerely that their school-day enthusiasm for it will continue long after they 
graduate and so that all their lives they will derive deep satisfaction from their 
contacts with the art” (p. 18). In his analyses and suggestions the author dis- 
plays unique understanding of musical, as well as general, interests and needs of 
adolescent boys and girls. Hence, he deals effectively with difficulties facing the 
instructor. Undoubtedly, the chief reason for failure of many junior high schoo! 
teachers is lack of sensitiveness to pupils’ problems. Conscious of this fact, 
Gehrkens emphasizes that the successful teacher must have intelligence, im- 
agination, and a sympathetic understanding of youth. 

Different schools present different problems. It is impossible, therefore, to 
give definite information on the equipment and content of courses that will fit 
the requirements of all, but a guide such as this book provides, even though 
limited in scope, is helpful, particularly to the inexperienced teacher. Although 
complete courses with materials are not given, suggestive compositions and 
effective types of lesson-planning are included. For instance, lessons such as 
those described for the general music class will not only interest music students 
but will probably entice even the unresponsive pupil to an enjoyable acquaint- 
ance with the tonal art. Plans of instruction for instrumental classes are effec- 
tive, and their basic scheme may be applied to other classes. 

Some teachers may see fit to differ with the author’s statement regarding the 
attitude of boys toward singing. In many schools there undoubtedly is a feeling 
that this activity is effeminate; in a large number of other schools, however, 
boys enter into this type of musical performance as enthusiastically as do the 


* Karl Wilson Gehrkens, Music in the Junior High School (Grades 7-9). Boston: 
C. C. Birchard & Co., 1936. Pp. xviii+228. 
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girls. In systems where they do not, suggestions on how to overcome this ap- 
parent distaste will be useful. The adolescent voice, which is a troublesome 
problem for most teachers, is explained well. Singing during the voice change is 
advocated because of psychological and vocal benefits. The descriptions of ad- 
ministrative aids, such as the application for credit in applied music, the ap- 
plication for loan of instruments, and the plan for purchasing school instru- 
ments, are valuable. 

The book is a clear presentation of current and common questions. The au- 
thor states in the Foreword that it is based on his own experience and is not the 
result of research or experimentation. Intended for a practical guide rather than 
a scholarly work, it is written in direct, simple, and sometimes conversational 
style. A few shortcomings in exposition should not be given too much weight 
in evaluating the work, for it is a serviceable and praiseworthy treatment of 


junior high school music. 
ANNE E. PIERCE 


UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 


Teaching units in high-school physics—The concept of teaching units in sci- 
ence has been emphasized in the revised edition of one of the best-known of the 
older textbooks in high-school physics. The Introduction includes brief state- 
ments referring to the “Seven Units of Physics and Their Social Implications.” 
The units deal with the properties of fluids, laws of force and motion, work and 
heat, electricity and magnetism, sound and wave motion, light, and electronics 


and invisible radiations. Formal presentation of the units is preceded by chap- 
ter i, which introduces the pupil to measurement. This chapter is not called a 
unit. 

An examination of the book indicates that the revision has been brought up 
to date with regard to recent discoveries in physics as far as practicable in a 
high-school textbook; it has been made more teachable than its predecessor by 
the inclusion of carefully chosen problems and by the unification of the written 
explanations; it has been made more attractive to the reader, particularly 
through the addition of a new and better set of illustrations; and it has been 
made more understandable for the average run of present-day high-school pu- 
pils by more careful wording of the explanations. 

Like most high-school textbooks in physics, it is still rather abstract in ap- 
peal and deductive in attack. It is also encyclopedic in design, although some 
selection is suggested by symbols to set off more difficult paragraphs. So far as 
the reviewer can see, there is little evidence in the book to show the effects of 
the introduction of science in the elementary or junior high school. It seems that 


t Robert Andrews Millikan and Henry Gordon Gale, with the collaboration of James 
P. Coyle, New Elementary Physics (revision of Elements of Physics). Boston: Ginn & 
Co., 1936. Pp. xiv+638. $1.80. 
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eventually these innovations will have some effects on the science offerings in 
the senior high school. 
The publishers are to be commended on the attractive appearance of the 


new book. 
A. W. Hurp 
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